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Forty years ago the pre- 
Raphaelite painters were prac- 
tically unknown outside their 
own small and very select 
circle; but the adoration of 
a clique, however gratifying, 
provides but little in the way 
of bread and butter, and it 
was a happy inspiration on 
the part of “Gabriel” Rossetti 
and “Ned” Burne Jones when 
they appointed an informal 
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agent for the disposal of their 
eccentric wares in the person 
of a certain seductive Anglo- 
Portuguese gentleman, by name 
Charles Augustus Howell, at 
that time the secretary and 
factotum of Mr _ Ruskin. 
Howell was the most aston- 
ishing compound of charm 
and chicanery that I have 
ever encountered in the flesh 
or read of in fiction. When 
x 
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I first knew him the charm 
only was en evidence, though 
one had an instinctive feeling 
that the accompanying qual- 
ity was not very far below 
the surface. I never clearly 
understood what his earlier 
record had been; but he talked 
vaguely of kinship with a 
Scotch baronet, and when find- 
ing it convenient to quote a 
professional status, would de- 
scribe himself as a civil en- 
gineer. The first intimation I 
had of his connection with 
that abstruse vocation was 
while travelling with him one 
day in the vicinity of Clapham 
Junction, when, the railway 
carriage beginning to jolt un- 
pleasantly, he promptly put 
his head out of the window 
and vociferated for the guard. 
The train was brought to a 
standstill, and the guard hur- 
ried up breathless, evidently 
expecting to be greeted with 
news of a murder, or at least 
a murderous assault. He was 
therefore not unnaturally a 
trifle nettled when Howell 
haughtily bade him look to 
the couplings, which he de- 
clared were causing a vi- 
bration that might seriously 
imperil the integrity of his 
spine ! 

Howell’s Bohemian aspect 
and half-foreign accent scarce- 
ly tended to strengthen the 
guard’s belief in his bona fides, 
and he muttered menacingly 
that “if people played these 
sort of pranks over here they 
might find themselves run in.” 
“Fellow,” retorted Howell with 
withering scorn, “I’d have you 
know that I am a civil en- 
gineer, and if you don’t put 
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your damned couplings to 
rights I shall lodge a com- 
plaint against you at Clapham 
Junction.” He then began to 
fumble in his pockets for a 
card-case; but the guard evi- 
dently thought it was for a 
poniard, and with a scared 
countenance and profuse apol- 
ogies hastened back to his van. 
In later days the civil engineer 
réle was resorted to with even 
greater effect, for his finances 
being in low water Howell hit 
upon the masterly expedient 
of taking rickety houses at 
nominal rents in neighbour- 
hoods where he had good reason 
for supposing that the District 
Railway would find it neces- 
sary to acquire land, and when 
informed that his tenements 
were required for the purposes 
of the line, managed to extract 
phenomenally high terms on 
the ground that to be disturbed 
would be fatal to his occupa- 
tion of civil engineer! 

How I came to know him 
was in this wise. Old George 
Cruikshank the artist had 
fallen on evil days, and 
Ruskin, who was a_ great 
admirer of his work, with 
characteristic generosity de- 
termined to get up a testi- 
monial fund for him. He 
accordingly set his secretary 
Howell to canvass for sub- 
scriptions among all who were 
interested in Cruikshank and 
his work. Of these my father 
happening to be one, Howell 
duly called upon him, and 
after successfully pleading the 
particular cause he had in 
hand, managed adroitly by a 
side-wind to arouse my father’s 
interest in the works of his 
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gifted friends “Gabriel” Ros- 
setti and “Ned” Jones. In 
less than a week Howell, Burne 
Jones, and a third guest almost 
as remarkable, Leonard Rowe 
Valpy (of whom more anon), 
were dining with my father, 
who so strongly caught the 
pre-Raphaelite fever that but 
for his unexpected death a few 
weeks later he would assuredly 
have become an important pur- 
chaser from the studios of both 
artists. 

The first time I saw Howell 
was about a year after my 
father’s death, when he came 
to dine at my mother’s to 
meet Mr Valpy, an esthetic 
solicitor, there being also 
present a decorous old gentle- 
man, the brother-in-law of a 
bishop, who was one of our 
trustees. I shall never forget 
Howell’s appearance. We had 
a house for the summer a few 
miles out of town, and Howell, 
who then lived at Brixton in 
order to be near Ruskin at 
Denmark Hill, had to make a 
cross-country railway journey, 
which landed him quite an 
hour late for dinner. The 
bald-headed trustee was grow- 
ing ominously brusque, and the 
esthetic lawyer more and more 
dejected, when the door opened 
and a swarthy-faced, black- 
haired individual sidled in, 
caressing a terribly rumpled 
dress-shirt front and radiating 
& propitiatory smile. “I am 
so sorry,” he drawled melod- 
lously, “to be so shockingly 
late; but the fact is, I was so 
absorbed in reading Algernon 
Swinburne’s ‘Poems and Bal- 
lads’ that I unconsciously con- 
sumed my railway-ticket and 
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got into difficulties with the 
collector, who declined to ac- 
cept my word of honour. I 
must apologise too,” he added 
gracefully, “for the condition 
of my shirt; but in stooping 
to search for my ticket—before 
I discovered that I had con- 
sumed it—I am afraid the 
front got rather tumbled, and, 
moreover, I had the misfortune 
to lose a couple of my studs, 
but——” Here the bald- 
headed trustee gave a men- 
acing grunt, and the lawyer 
murmured something about a 
weak digestion, so to my in- 
tense regret Howell’s apology 
was cut short, and we went 
in to dinner. After my mother 
and sisters had withdrawn, 
Howell treated the trustee and 
the lawyer to various erotic pas- 
sages from Swinburne, which 
they in vain tried to cough 
down—the trustee in deference 
to his Episcopal connection, 
and the lawyer to certain 
Calvinistic tendencies which 
struggled fiercely with his 
appreciation of the “sensu- 
ous.” After vainly attempt- 
ing to suppress these fervid 
quotations, the two elders sug- 
gested an adjournment to the 
garden, and, in passing out, the 
trustee, drawing me aside, in- 
quired who that extraordinary 
foreigner was, expressing an 
unfriendly suspicion that he 
never had any railway ticket 
at all! Shortly afterwards, 
however, Howell had his re- 
prisals, for, linking his arm con- 
fidentially in mine, he vouch- 
safed that in his opinion 
trustees and all “blokes” of 
that description ought not to 
be allowed about after office 
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hours; that they were the 
deadly enemies of literature 
and art, and it was owing 
to them that so many artists 
died of want; and he won- 
dered so sensible a man as my 
father had had anything to 
do with them. ‘“ Now Volpy,” 
he continued, with a glance at 
the Low Church solicitor, “is 
a different sort. Although he 
is @ damned lawyer, my dear 
boy, he has a soul for art, 
and I’m going to take him to 
see Gabriel, and put him in 
the way of securing some of 
his best things before the public 
gets on to them, you know.” 
A project which he carried out 
to some purpose, Valpy event- 
ually becoming one of the 
largest buyers of Rossetti’s 
pictures in London, if not in 
the kingdom. 

Later in the evening, when 
we had re-entered the house, 
Howell threw off an _ epi- 
lawyer’s ex- 


gram at the 
pense which proclaimed him 


as no contemptible wit. Mr 
Valpy, who was much given 
to emotional admiration, was 
sighing deeply in the course of 
some music which peculiarly 
appealed to him. “A doleful 
chap, that fellow Volpy,” 
whispered Howell; “he re- 
minds me of a tear in a dress- 
coat!” The night wore on, 
and first the trustee, then the 
lawyer, and finally my family 
retired, but Howell showed no 
inclination to retreat. On he 
sat, discoursing with infinite 
drollery (he pretended that he 
saw the bald head of his enemy 
the trustee bobbing among 
some gooseberry - bushes in 
amorous converse with a 
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kitchen-maid !), and indolently 
twisting up innumerable cigar- 
ettes, till at last it dawned 
upon him that it was well on 
into Sunday morning, and he 
was without any visible means 
of returning to his Brixton 
domicile. ‘Never mind,” he 
chortled cheerfully, “Arthur 
Hughes lives somewhere on the 
road to London. WHe never 
goes to bed. I'll go and look 
him up and finish the night 
there.” And off he strolled in 
the direction of town, intoning 
stanzas from “Our Lady of 
Pain” with a sonorous energy 
that would infallibly have 
lodged him in the local police- 
station had he chanced to 
fall in with a guardian of the 
peace. 

A day or so afterwards I 
received a note from Howell 
asking me to lunch with him 
to meet “the poet,” as he in- 
variably styled Mr Swinburne, 
an invitation which I readily 
enough accepted. It was a 
memorable occasion. Howell’s 
abode was externally common- 
place enough,—a little semi- 
detached villa approached by 
a strip of garden, but inside 
it presented a very different 
aspect, the rooms being pro- 
fusely adorned with Rossetti 
pictures and Burne Jones draw- 
ings, some of them extremely 
beautiful, varied with the 
rarest oriental china. Mr 
Swinburne did not arrive till 
lunch was over, and, before 
entering the house, was en- 
gaged in a prolonged difference 
with his cabman, who eventu- 
ally snatched up his reins and 
drove rapidly off as if glad to 
get away. “The poet’s got 
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the best of it as usual,” drawled 
Howell (who had been gleefully 
watching the scene). ‘He 
lives at the British Hotel in 
Cockspur Street, and never 
goes anywhere except in han- 
soms, which, whatever the dis- 
tance, he invariably remune- 
rates with one shilling! Con- 
sequently when, as to-day, it’s 
a case of two miles beyond the 
radius, there’s the devil’s own 
row ; but in the matter of im- 
precation the poet is more than 
a match for cabby, who, after 
five minutes of it, gallops off 
as though he had been rated 
by Beelzebub himself!” Here, 
looking, it must be owned, singu- 
larly innocent of anathema, Mr 
Swinburne entered, and being 
fortunately in one of his char- 
acteristic veins, provided me 
with the most interesting hour 
of my existence. 

Unlike many of his craft, 
Mr Swinburne, who had just 
read Miss Rossetti’s ‘Goblin 
Market, and other Poems,’ re- 
cently published, showed the 
most generous enthusiasm for 
the work of his fellow-poet, 
and, after paying her a signal 
tribute, he asked Howell if he 
happened to have the volume 
in the house. Fortunately this 
proved to be the case, and Mr 
Swinburne taking up the book, 
rapidly turned over the pages, 
evidently in search of some 
favourite poem. In vain I 
tried to conjecture what his 
choice was going to be. The 
volume, as readers of Miss 
Rossetti are aware, concludes 
with a series of devotional 
pieces which, having regard to 
the complexion of Mr Swin- 
burne’s own poems at that 
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time, would, I thought, be the 
last to attract him, strongly 
at any rate. But I was mis- 
taken. His quest stopped al- 
most at the end of the book; 
and without more ado he 
straightway proceeded to read 
aloud that singularly beauti- 
ful but profoundly devotional 
paraphrase of a portion of 
Solomon’s Song beginning with 
‘Passing away saith the world, 
passing away.” The particular 
metre and impressive monotony 
of rhyme (every line in the 
piece is rhymed to the open- 
ing one) seemed peculiarly to 
lend themselves to Mr Swin- 
burne’s measured lilt of intona- 
tion, and I then realised for the 
first time the almost magical 
effect which Tennyson’s similar 
method of reading was wont 
to exercise over his hearers. 
When Mr Swinburne had 
finished, he put the book down 
with a vehement gesture, but 
only for an instant. After a 
moment’s pause he took it up 
again, and a second time read 
the poem aloud with even 
greater expression than before. 
“By God!” he said, as he 
closed the book, “that’s one of 
the finest things ever written !” 
He then proceeded to touch on 
a variety of subjects, all with 
the greatest fervour and vehe- 
mence. At that time he ap- 
peared to have a sovereign 
disdain for Tennyson, whose 
poetry he attacked wholesale 
with almost frenzied bitterness, 
quoting, I remember, with 
peculiar gusto Bulwer Lytton’s 
diatribe against him in ‘The 
New Timon.’ With the courage 
of extreme youth (I was not 
eighteen) I actually ventured 
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to interpose a plea for one 
favourite, at least. ‘Surely, 
Mr Swinburne,” I faltered, 
“you will except ‘Maud’?” 
“Well, sir,” he courteously 
replied, “I think you are right ; 
I ought to have excepted 
‘Maud,’ for it certainly does 
contain some fine things.” 
Next he dashed off to Byron 
and Shelley, the former of 
whom at that time he ap- 
peared to prefer. In connec- 
tion with Shelley’s Eton days, 
after mentioning that he was 
himself an Eton boy, he asked 
me where I had been at school; 
and when I told him at Harrow, 
he at once declared that he 
wished he had been at Harrow, 
as it was Byron’s school! But 
this pronouncement was evi- 
dently not entirely prompted 
by a partiality for Lord Byron, 
for a few moments later he 
narrated an experience which 


was quite enough to prejudice 
him against his own school, 
apart from any sentimental 


considerations. He then told 
us that at the end of his first 
“half” at Eton his father, Ad- 
miral Swinburne, came down 
to take him home for the 
holidays. “My father,” Swin- 
burne dolorously explained, 
“had never been at a public 
school, and had no knowledge 
whatever of its manners and 
customs. In fact, it was quite 
superfluous his coming down 
to escort me home, a parental 
attention which is never paid 
to any public school boy. 
However, like most naval 
officers, he was a trifle arbi- 
trary, and, whether customary 
or not, he was resolved to 
come. In getting into the 
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train for Paddington, as bad 
luck would have it, we chanced 
to enter a carriage in the 
corner of which, reading ‘The 
Times,’ was snugly ensconced 
Dr Goodford, the then head- 
master of Eton. ‘Isn’t that 
Dr Goodford?’ whispered my 
father to me, peering curiously 
in the direction of the head- 
master. ‘I believe it is,’ I 
stammered reluctantly. ‘ Be- 
lieve it is!’ rejoined my father 
caustically ; ‘you must surely 
know your own headmaster!’ 
Then clearing his throat and 
raising his voice, to my con- 
sternation he bent forward and 
airily accosted the awful pres- 
ence behind ‘The Times’ with, 
‘Dr Goodford, I believe, sir.’ 
The doctor, incensed at being 
interrupted by a perfect stran- 
ger, glared at my father round 
the sheet of the paper, and 
said testily, ‘Yes, sir; at your 
service. ‘Well, sir,’ rejoined 
my father, jerking a finger in 
my direction, ‘my boy here 
has just finished his first term 
at Eton, and I should very 
much like to know what ac- 
count you can give me of 
him.’ Now,” continued Mr 
Swinburne with almost trag- 
ical solemnity, “as a matter 
of fact, Dr Goodford had never 
set eyes on me, and probably 
did not even know of my ex- 
istence; but enraged, I sup- 
pose, at my father’s rather 
unconventional interruption, 
which he no doubt considered 
a slight on his dignity, he 
glanced down at me with a 
scarlet face and said deliber- 
ately, ‘Your boy, sir—your 
boy is one of the very worst 
in the school!’ and then en- 
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trenched himself once more 
behind ‘The Times.’ My 
father looked volumes, but 
said nothing till we got out 
at Paddington. Then the 
storm burst. In vain I pro- 
tested that Dr Goodford knew 
nothing whatever about me, 
and had only said what he 
had out of pure vexation at 
being disturbed. ‘Do you 
think,’ said my father, ‘that 
I am going to take your 
word before that of your 
headmaster?’ And I was 
sentenced to deprivation of 
all pleasures and privileges for 
the duration of the Christmas 
holidays!” 

I remember that on this 
occasion Mr Swinburne was 
very loud in his praise of a 
certain novel by Mrs Norton, 
called ‘Old Sir Douglas,’ which, 
I am bound to confess with all 
humility, proved to me rather 
disappointing. I fancy it is 
now entirely forgotten. The 
poet was then writing a novel 
himself, which unfortunately 
has never seen the light; but, 
according to Howell, it was 
highly dramatic, and _inter- 
spersed with several striking 
lyrics, one of which he (Howell) 
insisted on intoning the same 
afternoon in the train on our 
way to London. The first two 
lines, which are all I can re- 
member of it, were certainly 
gruesome enough, and discom- 
fited not a little the other 
essentially matter-of-fact occu- 
pants of the railway carriage. 
They ran, I think, as follows :— 


“* Some die singing, some die swinging, 
Some die high on tree.” 


And they suggested a hero of 
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the Macheath or Jack Shep- 
pard type, which seemed scarce- 
ly characteristic of their classi- 
cal creator. 

Shortly afterwards I was 
taken by Howell to Mr Burne 
Jones’s house in Kensington 
Square, a visit which I associate 
less with esthetic art than 
with the reddest Republican- 
ism, which the painter gave 
forth with almost feminine 
fervency, striking me as the 
mildest-mannered man _ that 
ever preached democracy! 
When in recent years he ac- 
cepted a baronetcy, I wondered 
how he reconciled it with those 
Kensington Square invectives 
against all titular distinctions ; 
but he is not the first man who 
has discarded the “red cap” 
for the “red hand,” laying the 
responsibility of his volte-face 
on the shoulders of his family! 
Burne Jones in those days was 
not considered to be by any 
means on the same artistic 
level as Rossetti, though at 
present opinion is all the other 
way. I venture, however, to 
predict that half a century 
hence Posterity will restore 
Rossetti to the higher place. 
Burne Jones enjoyed for a time 
an advantage denied to Ross- 
etti: he exhibited his works at 
the Old Water-Colour Society, 
with which he remained con- 
nected till, I think, 1869, when 
an untoward incident occurred 
which terminated his relations 
with the Society. His princi- 
pal exhibit at the Summer 
Exhibition was a very poetical 
drawing called “Phyllis and 
Demophoon,” in which both the 
figures were nude, but without 
conveying the faintest sugges- 
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tion of indelicacy. Unfortun- 
ately, however, an important 
patron of the Society, one Mr 
Leaf, a prosperous silk mer- 
chant, chose to regard the 
picture as an outrage on 
propriety, and brought such 
pressure to bear on the Council 
that they requested Mr Burne 
Jones to import into the picture 
a certain amount of raiment. 
This the painter indignantly 
refused to do, and the result 
was that before the public 
admission-day he withdrew 
himself and his drawing from 
the Society. It was a deplorable 
incident by which all concerned 
were the losers, except the 
puritanical silk-dealer, who, as 
might have been expected, im- 
mediately gained the sobriquet 
of “ Fig-Leaf!” 

Burne Jones, although in the 
main the gentlest of creatures, 
was at times capable of almost 
virulent sarcasm. I remember 
meeting him at dinner at the 
period when Du Maurier was 
beginning his campaign in 
‘Punch’ against Oscar Wilde 
and the esthetes, a crusade 
which seemed to commend itself 
to most of those present, Ham- 
ilton Aidé, who was a great 
friend of Du Maurier, being 
particularly emphatic in his 
approval. Burne Jones, who 
had been listening with his face 
half averted, darted round in 
his chair as Aidé complacently 
delivered his final sentence, and, 
white with long-pent indigna- 
tion, hissed out, “You may 
say what you like, but there 
is more wit in Wilde’s little 
finger than in the whole of 
Du Maurier’s wretched little 
body!” Then, having spent 
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his ire, he relapsed into moody 
silence, resting his head on his 
hand with an attitude of for- 
lorn disgust! We were per- 
haps unjust to Wilde, but 
Burne Jones assuredly under- 
rated Du Maurier, whose keen 
pictorial satire will probably 
long survive Wilde’s artificial 
literary sallies. I had no 
acquaintance with Wilde, and 
cannot, therefore, form a judg- 
ment as to his conversational 
wit; but I have never been 
able to discover any specimen 
that could be described as of 
the first order. Perhaps the 
best thing he ever said was to 
a certain rather humdrum bard 
when the latter was complain- 
ing of the neglect with which 
his poems were treated by the 
critics. ‘There seems to bea 
conspiracy of silence against 
me. What would you advise 
me to do?” he inquired of 
Wilde. “Join it,” was the 
unconsoling reply. But the 
generality of Wilde’s mots 
(when not assimilated) were 
rather showy than really excel- 
lent, like Sheridan’s or Lamb’s. 
His description of the Jews, for 
instance, as people “ who spoke 
through their own noses and 
made you pay through yours,” 
though serviceable enough for 
the moment, has not the quality 
that survives. Compare it to 
Sheridan’s mot to Lord Lauder- 
dale, when the latter, a matter- 
of-fact Scotchman, was attempt- 
ing to repeat some jest from 
Brooks’s: “Don’t, Lauderdale, 
don’t; a joke in your mouth 
is no laughing matter!” Or 
Lamb’s retort to the silly dame 
who, after boring him excruci- 
atingly, complained that for all 
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the attention he paid to what 
she said she might be speaking 
to the lady on his other side. 
“So-o you—you m-might, ma- 
ad-am, for it a-all g-g-goes in 
at one ear, and and ou-ou-out 
at the other!” 

With all his ability, Wilde 
was a copious though very cov- 
ert plagiarist, recalling Horace 
Smith’s definition of origin- 
ality—“ undetected imitation !” 
Thirty years ago his plays 
would not have had a chance, 
but as Disraeli educated his 
party, so Wilde educated his 
public, and at the time of his 
downfall he had so successfully 
impressed it with the merits of 
his work that he might have 
filled almost every theatre in 
London, had he only been pro- 
vided with a sufficiency of ma- 
terial. But it is highly im- 
probable that his vogue would 
have lasted. Inversion and 
distortion, however ingenious 
or even brilliant, do not con- 
vince in the long-run; and the 
general public, whose taste is 
au fond wholesome and healthy, 
would ere long have become 
sated with highly - seasoned 
kickshaws, and reverted to 
plainer and more satisfying 
fare. 

To return to the pre-Raphael- 
ite coterie. My introduction 
to Burne Jones was quickly 
followed by one to Rossetti, 
whose personality impressed me 
then and thereafter far more 
than that of his brother painter. 
It is almost impossible to de- 
scribe the curious effect of sud- 
denly finding oneself within 
his famous house in Cheyne 
Walk, afterwards so remorse- 
lessly desecrated by that eccle- 
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siastical mountebank, Prebend- 
ary Haweis. With one step 
you seemed to place the outer 
world at an incalculable dis- 
tance. The dim light, the pro- 
found stillness, the almost en- 
chanted solemnity which per- 
vaded even the entrance-hall, 
suggested rather some medieval 
palazzo than a suburban abode 
within a mile of Victorian 
London. The man_ himself 
was equally aloof from the age. 
With his sombre, olive-shaded 
face, his sad, reverie - haunted 
eyes, his dark, unordered attire, 
and his indefinable distinction 
of demeanour (in spite of an 
almost stunted stature), he sug- 
gested some figure from the 
pages of Petrarch or Ariosto. 
Then again, the singular beauty 
of his voice added another touch 
of enchantment, as, standing 
before a great picture of Lilith, 
he recited his own descriptive 
lines, revealing himself in the 
dual attributes of painter and 
poet. At that time his remark- 
able book of poems had not 
been published, and only his 
most intimate friends were 
aware of his great poetical 

ifts. In fact, one poem only, 
“The Blessed Damosel,” had 
seen the light, and that in 
the scarcely known publication 
called ‘The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine,’ to which 
Burne Jones, William Morris, 
and one or two others of the 
fraternity had also contributed. 
The only relief to the almost 
eerie gloom of Rossetti’s house 
was his matchless collection of 
oriental “blue,” a large portion 
of which was, I think, after- 
wards acquired by Mr Leonard 
Valpy, whom I have already 
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referred to as an extensive pur- 
chaser of Rossetti pictures. As 
we passed from dusky chamber 
to chamber, the medizval figure 
leading, and only breaking the 
tranced silence with an occa- 
sional tone of profound melan- 
choly, one began to wonder 
whether one was still in the 
vital world, or in some haunted 
domain of ruined love and 
shattered hopes! In truth, the 
shadow of his girl-wife’s tragic 
death seemed to hang more or 
less darkly over Rossetti to the 
end of his life. Friends he had 
and companions, but his closest 
comrade was Sorrow, hallowed, 
indeed, and beautified, but in- 
separable from him to the 
grave. 

I have more than once re- 
ferred to Mr L. R. Valpy as a 
friend of Howell and Rossetti, 
and an extensive purchaser of 
the latter’s works. Mr Valpy 
was by profession a Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields family lawyer of 
good position and repute; but 
though a strenuous worker in 
his vocation, his heart was 
divided between two curiously 
antagonistic predilections—the 
“austere” and the “sensuous,” 
his religious tendencies being 
sternly Calvinistic, and his ar- 
tistic sympathies chiefly iden- 
tified with the school of 
Rossetti and Burne Jones. 
This singular contrast of pro- 
clivities led not infrequently 
to scenes and situations of 
a distinctly comical nature. 
Many a time have I met in 
his dining-room, hung with a 
superb line of Rossetti’s red- 
chalk studies, a solemn assem- 
blage of Exeter Hall lawyers 
and Low Church clergymen, 
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who looked upon their host’s 
cherished drawings either as 
autotype reproductions or the 
work of some inspired mad- 
man! ‘Two instances of this 
Philistinism I particularly re- 
member. The hero of one of 
them was an eminent com- 
mercial solicitor, who, after in- 
specting some newly acquired 
treasure contemptuously for 
half a minute, turned on his 
heel with the comment that 
‘faces of that kind were usu- 
ally symptomatic of scrofula!” 
The other offender, a gorman- 
dising clergyman, was even 
more flagrant. Uplifting his 
eyes from his empty plate 
during a change of courses, 
he happened to catch sight 
for the first time of three 
new purchases from Rossetti’s 
studio. ‘ Queer-looking affairs 
those, Valpy,” he remarked 
with a pitying sneer; “where 
did you pick them up?” 
“They are the work of one 
Rossetti,’ replied Valpy with 
simmering irony. “ Rossetti, 
Rossetti? Never heard of 
him,” rejoined the appalling 
guest. Then glancing at an 
idealised study of his hostess, 
which formed the centre of 
the three drawings, he added, 
“And who, may I ask, is 
that ill-looking woman over 
the mantelpiece?” ‘That, 
sir,” replied Valpy with what 
Dizzy used to call “a superb 
groan”—‘“that, sir, is my 
wife!” Yet, strange to say, 
Valpy persisted to the last 
in entertaining these uncon- 
genial guests, who never failed 
to drive him nearly frantic 
with their outrageous com- 
ments. Occasionally, however, 
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in his bachelor days he would 
invite one or two artists, and 
perhaps myself or some other 
more sympathetic friend, to 
what he called a quiet dinner, 
but which really was almost 
Spartan in its provender. I 
suppose he imagined that 
artists were too ethereal to 
care for the succulent fare 
which he set before parsons 
and lawyers, a theory wherein 
he was, of course, grievously 
mistaken. I well recollect 
dining with him once to meet 
Rossetti and Samuel Palmer, 
when the menu actually con- 
sisted of nothing more luxuri- 
ous than thin pea-soup, cold 
boiled beef (as the waiters 
say, “low in cut”), and a 
“roly-poly” pudding! Samuel 
Palmer rose superior to this 
fare, and was cheery and 
charming throughout the even- 
ing; but it was otherwise with 
poor Rossetti, who, without 
being a gourmand, was con- 
stitutionally unable to appre- 
ciate plain diet. His normal 
melancholy deepened into posi- 
tive gloom, and I cannot re- 
collect his uttering a syllable 
during the whole of dinner, 
at which he gat like one of 
the figures at the banquet 
in Holman Hunt’s picture of 
Isabella and the Pot of Basil. 
Valpy seemed quite uncon- 
scious of offence, and to see 
him persistently plying Ross- 
etti with “roly-poly,” which 
the poet-painter as persistently 
refused in ever more deeply 
accentuated tones of weary 
dejection, was inexpressibly 
comic. 

On a similar occasion I re- 
member meeting poor Fred 
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Walker, then at the height of 
his fame, yet far more modest 
and unpretending than many a 
man who has never risen above 
mediocrity. His talk was more 
about fishing than art, though 
I remember he expressed his 
despair at the way in which 
his illustrations had been re- 
produced in the ‘ Cornhill Maga- 
zine. Valpy had the good 
judgment to buy Walker’s ex- 
quisite May Tree drawing, per- 
haps the most perfect of all 
his water-colours, acquiring it 
for only a tithe of the sum 
which it would now command. 

Howell (to whom I will now 
return) was not long in reveal- 
ing symptoms of those manners 
and customs which finally 
placed him beyond the pale 
even of the tolerant pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood. His 
ethics of finance, as bearing on 
the functions of an agent, were, 
to say the least of it, eccentric, 
while his borrowings grew al- 
most as persistent as those of 
Harold Skimpole! After stub- 
born resistance, though at that 
time ill able to afford it, I on 
one occasion succumbed to his 
plausible supplications and lent 
him fifty pounds. Unfortun- 
ately, my banking account hap- 
pened to be at the Western 
Branch of the Bank of England, 
a fact which Howell,on glancing 
at the cheque, instantly endea- 
voured to turn to his advan- 
tage! “ Hullo, my dear chap!” 
he trolled out with his seduc- 
tive soupcon of a foreign accent, 
“T had no idea you were such 
a coiny cove! Bank of Eng- 
land! By Jove! and you make 
all this fuss about lending a 
fellow a paltry fifty - pound 
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note!” In vain I explained 
that you might be a customer 
of the Bank of England with 
next to nothing in the shape 
of a balance. With an in- 
credulous leer he pocketed the 
cheque, and retired with his 
tongue in his cheek, intoning, 
“By George! a fellow must be 
a coiny bird to bank with the 
Bank of England!” This un- 
fortunate misconception of my 
monetary resources, coupled 
with a normal deficiency in his 
own, resulted in my not seeing 
my fifty sovereigns again for 
two or three years. At last, 
after incessant applications, fol- 
lowed by voluminous threats 
of legal proceedings, Howell 
alighted one day at my cham- 
bers from a hansom, and stalked 
in with the air of a deeply in- 
jured man. 

*T’ve brought your coin,” he 
almost moaned as he deposited 
the notes and specie on my 
table (I had resolutely refused 
to accept a cheque!); “but, 
upon my soul! I have never 
heard such a fuss made about 
a beggarly fifty pounds in all 
my life, and that from a cove 
who banks with the Bank of 
England!” I made some ex- 
culpatory reply, but Howell 
proceeded still more moodily: 
“And only to think of you, of 
all chaps, refusing a fellow’s 
cheque! Hang it! I don’t 
mind being dunned; but want 
of confidence, by George, that 
cuts me to the heart!” Again 
I attempted to clear myself. 
“Oh, never mind, never mind,” 
he proceeded magnanimously ; 
“only if you had invalid parents 
to maintain in Portugal P 
then glancing at the clock, he 
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suddenly interjected, “But I 
can't stay any longer. I 
haven’t had a mouthful since 
breakfast, and as for that cab- 
man, he’s been tooling me about 
ever since ten!” then, with an 
ingratiatory smile, sidling up to 
the table, he coaxingly added, 
“T wonder if you’d lend me a 
quid for my cab fare? Ill send 
it you back to-morrow, of 
course, but this fifty pounds of 
yours has regularly cleaned me 
out.” And before I could utter 
a word of protest, his itching 
palm had clutched one of my 
hardly recovered sovereigns, 
and he was off like an eel in 
the direction of his much-en- 
during Jehu! I never saw 
Howell again, nor (needless to 
say) my sovereign! The next 
I heard of him was that he had 
started a manufactory of Ross- 
etti “facsimiles” (I am afraid 
his victims gave them a harsher 
name), and had been dropped 
by his former patrons, though 
I believe Rossetti chivalrously 
refused to abandon him long 
after every one else had done 
80. 

I was destined, however, to 
undergo a mauvais quart Vheure 
by reason of gHowell’s “fac- 
similes” later on. Years be- 
fore, when he was in the odour 
of respectability, and still the 
accredited agent of the pre- 
Raphaelite group, I had pur- 
chased from him, on behalf of 
my mother, certain Rossetti 
drawings, as to the authenticity 
of which I had never enter- 
tained a doubt. One day, 
however, early in the period of 
Howell’s decadence, a new ac- 
quaintance, who happened to 
call on my mother, greatly 
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admiring these Rossetti draw- 
ings, inquired how it was that 
she had been able to acquire 
them, as none were ever in 
the market. “Oh,” answered 
my mother, “they were bought 
from a friend and sort of 
agent of Rossetti’s, a certain 
Mr Howell.” “Howell!” ex- 
claimed the caller with pious 
horror; “then I am afraid 
youll find they are none of 
them genuine!” My mother, 
who had never heard of Howell’s 
new enterprise, though she had 
long ceased to see him for other 
reasons, immediately wrote off 
to me in the greatest consterna- 
tion, asking what was to be 
done. I assured her that, I had 
myself no doubt of the genuine- 
ness of the drawings, but that 
she had better, ex abundante 
cauteld, go to the fountain- 
head, and write to Rossetti 
himself about them. This she 
promptly did; but my horror 
may be imagined when Rossetti 
replied that from her descrip- 
tion he failed to identify a 
single one of them! In desper- 
ation I wrote back that there 
was only one thing to be done, 
and that was to ask Rossetti to 
examine the drawings himself, 
though owing to his ill-health, 
which had then become habit- 
ual, I greatly doubted whether 
he would consent to do it. 
However, he very kindly sent 
his secretary to my mother’s 
house for the drawings, which 
were returned the next day 
with a note from Rossetti to 
the effect that they were all 
his undoubted work, though he 
had failed to recognise them 
from my mother’s description. 
Howell curiously did not long 
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survive Rossetti, dying, I under- 
stood, in one of the houses he 
had so astutely acquired near. 
the District Railway, with the 
very respectable savings of over 
£4000; in fact, almost, as he 
would have termed it, “a coiny 
cove,” though he had consider- 
ably impaired the “coininess” 
of other people! Perhaps one 
of his former literary intimates 
will one day present him, ade- 
quately illuminated, to poster- 
ity! Mr Watts-Dunton tried 
his hand on him in his novel 
‘Aylwin,’ but, somehow, with 
no great effect. Possibly the 
genius who created “ Tito 
Melema ” was alone capable of 
doing him justice. 

About this time I first met the 
late John Trivett Nettleship, the 
gifted animal-painter, one of a 
famous quartette of brothers, 
the sons of a country solicitor, 
whose profession John Nettle- 
ship originally followed. Those 
who only knew him as a lord 
of Bohemia will be surprised to 
learn that in the late “’Sixties,” 
when he was still in the law, he 
was one of the most sprucely- 
attired gentlemen in the pre- 
cincts of Lincoln’s Inn, though 
always marked by a leonine 
pose of the head, which in later 
years gave him an air of signal 
distinction. He then presided, 
I believe, over the conveyancing 
department in an important 
London office, and had the repu- 
tation of being a thoroughly 
capable lawyer. At heart, how- 
ever, he had little in common 
with parchment and red-tape, 
and after a preliminary excur- 
sion into literature, which took 
the form of a remarkable volume 
of essays on the poetry of Robert 
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Browning, then far less “ under- 
standed of the people” than is 
the case at present, he finally 
shook himself free from the law 
and boldly cast in his lot with 
art. Though still under thirty, 
he was comparatively old to 
make a start as an artist, and 
this fact probably accounts for 
a certain deficiency in technique 
that was more or less perceptible 
in his work even to the end of 
his career. But in point of 
mere conception he unquestion- 
ably surpassed every animal- 
painter of his or perhaps of any 
other time, being gifted with an 
unfailing keenness of sympathy 
and instinct, which are not 
always to be found in the more 
finished work of Landseer and 
Riviére. It was not, however, 
with animals that Nettleship’s 
imagination found the widest 
scope, — his black - and - white 
and pencil studies, inspired by 
mythical and purely fanciful 
subjects, being in many in- 
stances quite as remarkable as 
the creations of William Blake. 
He was, in truth, a poet in 
everything but verbal expres- 
sion, which, nevertheless, in his 
prose writings and correspond- 
ence was always conspicuous 
for its poignant felicity. There 
is, I think, no doubt that his 
essays on Browning’s poetry 
contributed considerably to a 
better appreciation of the poet, 
which the latter never failed to 
recognise. I have frequently 
consulted him as to the inter- 
pretation to be placed on certain 
of Browning’s obscure passages, 
and never without gaining en- 
lightenment, though occasion- 
ally he would read more into a 
line or phrase than was intended 
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by the author. I remember 
once appealing to him as to the 
identity of “The Lost Leader,” 
who, after careful consideration, 
I felt convinced could be no 
other than Wordsworth, though 
most of the Browning students 
of that day scouted the idea 
as utterly unworthy of the 
writer. Nettleship, however, 
agreed with me; but my indig- 
nant friends declined to accept 
so distasteful a confirmation, 
even from him. I accordingly 
asked him to get an authori- 
tative decision from Browning 
himself. This he did, with the 
result that Browning admitted 
that “The Lost Leader” was 
intended to represent Words- 
worth, though, he added, he 
had since regretted it. I con- 
fess I do not quite see why. 
After allowing for a little 
poetic exaggeration, the lines 
only record the actual, if awk- 
ward, fact that Wordsworth, 
after professing virtual Repub- 
licanism, executed a political 
volte-face and became a Tory 
placeman at the nomination of 
the greatest of territorial auto- 
crats. To tell the truth, Mr 
Browning had himself after 
middle age considerably toned 
down the political opinions and 
predilections of his youth, and 
when I chanced to meet him on 
more than one occasion in the 
*Seventies and early ‘Eighties, 
he was by no means given to 
making the least of his intimacy 
with members of the nobility, 
whose names and titles came 
floating across the dinner-table 
with quite unnecessary articu- 
lateness. “The pity of it!” 
Such intellectual monarchs as 
Browning and Jowett, flushed 
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with elation at’ the honour of 
dining at a peer’s table, or ming- 
ling in the crowd at a peeress’s 
crush! It was all very well 
for them to attempt to justify 
themselves by contending that 
their patrician hosts were such 
particularly good company. 
Had Lord Tomnoddy been plain, 
uncoronetted Tom Snooks, his 
unintellectuality would have 
roused in each of them inex- 
tinguishable scorn. It was not 
the head, but the head-gear— 
the halo-invested coronet—that 
constituted the charm ; and so, 
I suppose, it will be to the end 
of time, or at all events till the 
abolition of titles. 

One of the courtliest men in 
art circles was the late Sir 
Edgar Boehm, whose studio I 
had occasion to visit more than 
once in connection with the 
medallion of a relative which 
he had been commissioned to 
execute. At that time he had 
just finished his noble effigy of 
Dean Stanley, close to which 
was placed another of the 
Prince Imperial, the very one 
which the Dean had been so 
anxious to import into the 
Abbey. “A _ curious thing 
happened with reference to 
that effigy,” remarked Sir 
Edgar. “Stanley, as you 
know, had been very anxious 
that it should be placed in 
Westminster Abbey, but the 
opposition to his proposal was 
so strong that eventually, 
though with not too good a 
grace, he gave way and aban- 
doned his project. Well,” con- 
tinued Sir Edgar, “not long 
before his death he came to see 
this effigy, and after gazing at 
it intently for some moments, 
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he muttered to himself ab- 
stractedly, ‘I was wrong about 
that’—the only intimation I 
believe he ever gave that he had 
changed his mind!” Carlyle, 
it will be remembered, took a 
very active part in opposing 
the Dean’s proposal, which I 
suppose prompted his famous 
deathbed adjuration: “Save 
me from that body-snatcher!” 

I never was fortunate enough 
to see Mr Thackeray, but I 
remember well the profound 
impression that was created by 
the news of his sudden death, 
though I think his work is 
more appreciated now than it 
was then. On the whole, he 
has received from posterity his 
due, and perhaps rather more, 
for with the exception of 
‘Vanity Fair’ and ‘Esmond,’ 
none of his novels can claim to 
be of the highest order. ‘The 


Newcomes,’ though full of ex- 


quisite passages and adorned 
with one ineffably beauti- 
ful piece of characterisation, 
Colonel Newcome, is poorly 
constructed, and far too pro- 
digal of “preachiness,” faults 
which are even more conspic- 
uous in ‘Pendennis.’ It may 
seem heresy to say so, but I 
venture to think that Trol- 
lope’s ‘ Barchester Towers’ and 
‘Framley Parsonage’ are, as 
“society novels,” superior to 
both ‘Pendennis’ and ‘The 
Newcomes,’ though of course 
very inferior in the matter of 
style. It has always struck 
me that after ‘Vanity Fair’ 
and ‘Esmond,’ Thackeray’s 
finest piece of work is “The 
Chronicle of the Drum,” surely 
one of the most remarkable 
combinations of satire and 
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pathos ever penned in rhyme. 
I can never read that stanza 
commencing with 


‘* The glorious days of September 
Saw many aristocrats fall,” 


without an icy shudder, though 
I am as familiar with it as I 
am with “The May Queen.” 
Thackeray would have written 
a superb history of the French 
Revolution, which I make bold 
to say he understood infinitely 
better than Carlyle, who had 
neither knowledge of nor insight 
into the French character and 
temperament. 

It is difficult to form a per- 
sonal estimate of Thackeray. 
He was evidently a man of 
moods—one day all sunshine 
and geniality, the next sar- 
donic and in a sense can- 
tankerous. But, on the whole, 
the sunshine predominated, and 
the record of his beautiful 


sayings and doings puts the 
converse characteristics (which 


at times were all too con- 
spicuous) well into the shade. 
To him must be credited the 
most chivalrous utterance that, 
I suppose, ever emanated from 
a man of letters. Dickens, who 
never liked him, told a friend 
that he could see nothing to 
admire in one of Thackeray’s 
novels, then being serially pro- 
duced; and the friend, who 
knew both the great authors, 
with friendship’s traditional 
“damned _ good - naturedness,” 
reported the opinion to Thack- 
eray. It must have rankled 
deeply, but all the comment 
Thackeray made was, “I am 
afraid I cannot return the 
compliment, for there is not 
a page that Mr Dickens has 
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written which I have not read 
with the greatest delight and 
admiration.” I heard this from 
Mr Justin M‘Carthy, who knew 
Thackeray slightly, and was 
engaged to dine with him on 
the evening of the day on 
which he died. Mr M‘Carthy 
considered that Thackeray 
created quite erroneous im- 
pressions of himself by often 
indulging in irony in the pres- 
ence of people who were in- 
capable of understanding it. 
One curious instance which he 
gave was this. Thackeray had 
been dining at the “Garrick,” 
and was talking in the smoking- 
room after dinner with various 
club acquaintances. One of 
them happening to have left his 
cigar-case at home, Thackeray, 
though disliking the man, who 
was a notorious tuft-hunter, 
good-naturedly offered him one 
of his cigars. The man accepted 
the cigar, but not finding it to 
his liking, had the bad taste 
to say to Thackeray, “I say, 
Thackeray, you won’t mind my 
saying I don’t think much of 
this cigar.” Thackeray, no 
doubt irritated at the man’s 
ungraciousness, and bearing in 
mind his tuft-hunting pre- 
dilections, quietly responded, 
“You ought to, my good fel- 
low, for it was given me by a 
lord.” Instead, however, of 
detecting the irony, the dolt 
immediately attributed the 
remark to snobbishness on 
Thackeray’s part, and to the 
end of his days went about 
declaring “that Thackeray had 
boasted that he had been given 
a cigar by a lord”’! 

With the exception of Mr 
M‘Carthy, I have only met 
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two men who knew Thackeray, 
one of whom certainly deserves 
immortality, though unfortun- 
ately I am unable to record his 
name, having forgotten it in 
the march of time. I met this 
individual at dinner nearly 
thirty years ago, when in my 
first “ Thackeray ” enthusiasm. 
He was a grey-headed, square- 
jawed “diner-out,” apparently 
of about sixty-eight or seventy, 
with an assertive nisi -prius 
manner, and one of those rasp- 
ing voices that seem to domin- 
ate the dinner-table. After 
dinner, on the departure of an 
intervening lady, I found my- 
self compelled to “ close-up” to 
this objectionable fellow-guest. 
As it happened, a minute or 
two previously I had heard 
him allude to the Charterhouse 
as his former public school. 
“Why,” thought I, “this old 
gentleman was most probably 
at the Charterhouse with 
Thackeray ; suppose I break 
the ice by inquiring.” Accord- 
ingly, after an uncomfortable 
moment in which he seemed 
to be considering whether I 
was worth talking to or not, 
I timidly ventured to remark 
that I had heard him allud- 
ing to the Charterhouse, and 
wondered if by any chance 
he was there with Thackeray. 
“Thackeray, sir ; what Thack- 
eray?” he answered, with a con- 
temptuous stare. ‘I mean the 
great Thackeray,” I rejoined, 
rather astonished. ‘“ What!” 
he rejoined; “the fellow who 
wrote books? Oh yes, he was 
my fag, and a snivelling little 
beggar I thought him; often 
have I given him a sound kick 
for a false quantity in his Latin 
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verses. I thought nothing of 
him, sir—nothing, I can assure 
you!” “Ah, but,” I exclaimed, | 
“you have changed your opinion 
since, of course?” “Not at all,” 
he growled, “not at all; why 
should 1?” ‘Why, on account 
of his books,” I retorted, fairly 
staggered. ‘“ Never read a 
syllable of them, I give you 
my word!” he growled with 
magnificent complacency ; then, 
turning his back with a gesture 
of infinite disdain, he pro- 
ceeded to tackle his neighbour 
on the other side. When I 
told this to Mr M‘Carthy, he 
felicitously observed, “ What 
wouldn’t Thackeray have given 
to have known that man!” 

The other acquaintance of 
Thackeray whom I happened 
to come across was the late Sir 
Russell Reynolds, the eminent 
physician. He mentioned that 
he met Thackeray at dinner 
when Miss Thackeray’s ex- 
quisite ‘Story of Elizabeth’ 
had just appeared, and he 
told Thackeray how much he 
admired it. “I am _ very 
glad,” said Thackeray ; “but I 
can form no opinion of its 
merits as I have not read it.” 
“Not read it?” exclaimed Dr 
Reynolds in great surprise. 
“No,” said Thackeray; “I 
dared not. I love her too 
much.” 

I donot think that Thackeray 
was ever quite satisfied with 
mere literary success; at all 
events, hewas extremely anxious 
to blend with it a considerable 
degree of social prestige. To 
be appointed Secretary of Le- 
gation at Washington, or to 
belong to the “Travellers’” 
Club, would, I believe, have 
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given him almost as much grati- 
fication as he ever derived from 
any success of authorship. But 
neither aspiration was destined 
to be fulfilled. He was certainly 
unqualified for the secretary- 
ship, nor, even if the “Travel- 
lers’” Club had honoured itself 
by electing him, would he have 
found himself in congenial com- 
pany. But the members of 
that select community were, 
no doubt, chary of admitting 
a “chiel among them” with 
such a consummate faculty for 
“taking notes,’ which Thack- 
eray had certainly not been 
guiltless of doing at other clubs 
to which he belonged—witness 
the immortal Foker, who was 
unquestionably suggested by 
Mr Archedeckne. Although no 
admirer of the late Mr Edmund 
Yates and his methods, I must 
confess that I cannot see such 
an immensity of difference be- 
tween ridiculing a fellow-mem- 
ber under another name in a 
novel, and portraying him by 
his own in a newspaper. Thack- 
eray’s portrait of Mr Arche- 
deckne in ‘Pendennis’ was as 
unmistakable as Yates’s sketch 
of Thackeray in ‘The Man 
about Town’ (the name, I 
think, of Yates’s journal); but 
the fact was that Thackeray, 
as a great man, felt himself 
free to do what in Yates as a 
small man was an unwarrant- 
able presumption, especially 
when his object of attack was 
Mr Thackeray himself! The 
Garrick Club quarrel was, in 
truth, not creditable to any one 
concerned. Yates behaved of- 
fensively, and Thackeray with 
a lack of consistency, while 
Dickens, in his eager espousal 
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of Yates, revealed an “ animus” 
against his great rival which 
was very far from edifying. 

I have alluded to Anthony 
Trollope in his capacity of a 
novelist ; and, though he is now 
completely out of fashion, I ven- 
ture to think that the day will 
come when his star will reap- 
pear in the literary firmament, 
though perhaps not for many 
years yet. Scant justice has, 
surely, been done to the fidelity 
with which he drew an infinite 
variety of types. His dukes, 
his dandies, his hunting-men, 
his squires, his civil servants, 
his barristers, his _ solicitors, 
and, above all, his clergy, are 
absolutely true to the life— 
though it must be admitted 
that, of all these characters, 
the civil servant is the only 
one with which he was inti- 
mately acquainted. He was 
once asked by a friend of 
mine, the wife of a Church 
dignitary, whence he derived 
his material for his wonderful 
novel ‘ Barchester Towers,’ and, 
to her amazement, he solemnly 
assured her that when he wrote 
it he was not acquainted with 
a single cathedral dignitary! 
Take, again, Mr Sowerby, the 
spendthrift county M.P. in 
‘Framley Parsonage’; the 
characterisation is astonish- 
ingly accurate, yet at the 
time, I doubt if Trollope had 
ever spoken to a county mem- 
ber of Parliament! I know of 
only one paraliel example of 
unerring instinct, and that 
was the dramatist Tom Rob- 
ertson. <A friend of mine, a 
retired army officer, knew 
Robertson in his _provincial- 
management days, and he and 
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some of his brother officers, 
when stationed at Chatham, 
used, out of sheer compassion 
for poor Robertson, to take 
now and then the front row 
of the usually empty stalls, an 
attention which Robertson al- 
ways gratefully acknowledged. 
Later on, when Robertson took 
to play- writing and “struck 
oil” with his charming com- 
edies, nearly all dealing with 
fashionable society as it was 
in that day, my friend, mind- 
ful of his antecedents, asked 
him how he had managed to 
write the plays, adding that 
he presumed Robertson must 
have lately found his way into 
really first-rate society. “My 
dear sir,” Robertson replied, 
“you may not perhaps be- 
lieve me, but I never stayed 
in a great house except once, 
and that was for a single night 
to arrange some theatricals, 
when I dined in the house- 
keeper’s room!” The unerring 
instinct, however, was there, 
and an uninitiated spectator 
would have supposed that the 
author had been mixing in 
good society all his life. I 
was lucky enough to be pres- 
ent at the opening night, if 
not of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, at all events of Rob- 
ertson’s first play, ‘“ Society,” 
being taken there by a school- 
fellow with whom I was stay- 
ing in the Christmas holidays. 
The stalls were, I remember, 
priced at five shillings, and 
the balcony stalls at three! 
The comedy was preceded by 
a burletta called, I think, 
“Pandora’s Box,” in which 
Lady Bancroft and her sister, 
Miss Blanche Wilton, ap- 


peared; while in the comedy 
“Society” John Hare was, I 
believe, first introduced to a 
London, or at all events to 
a West End, audience in the 
character of “Lord Ptarmi- 
gant,”—a henpecked, soporific 
peer, whose part mainly con- 
sisted in the mumbling of an 
occasional protest, and in fall- 
ing asleep propped up on a 
couple of chairs! But Hare 
contrived to invest it with 
such delicate and original hu- 
mour, that from that night 
his success was assured. All 
the acting was, I remember, 
fastidiously finished and _ re- 
fined, the acme of high-comedy 
impersonation, and, to para- 
phrase the famous definition 
of the first ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
London discovered that at last 
there was a theatre where it 
could see refined pieces “ played 
by ladies and gentlemen for 
ladies and gentlemen.” But, 
alas! poor Robertson was per- 
mitted to enjoy only the brief- 
est taste of this long-deferred 
prosperity. Just as his name 
was on every one’s lips, and 
the money he had all his life 
needed so sorely beginning 
steadily to stream in, Fate, 
with one of its cruel strokes 
of irony, laid him low with a 
terrible disease to which he 
rapidly succumbed. It is the 
fashion nowadays to decry his 
work; but if slight, it was 
surely of a higher type than 
such dramas as “The Second 
Mrs Tanqueray” and “The 
Gay Lord Quex,” which de- 
pict only the worst and most 
depraved side of Society. 
Another theatrical feature of 


that day was the healthy laugh- 
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compelling burlesque which Mr 
Byron and the present Sir 
Frank Burnand were pecul- 
iarly felicitous in composing. 
Burnand’s “Black-eyed Susan,” 
with Miss Patty Oliver in the 
part of “Susan,” had for those 
days the phenomenal run of 
over a year, and well was it 
justified. The rhymes, the puns, 
the “go,” even the “gag,” were 
all superlative of their kind ; 
while the acting was inimitable, 
especially that of ‘“Susan’s” 
mother and “Captain Cross- 
tree.” The latter’s song, com- 
mencing “Captain Crosstree is 
my name,” was encored nightly, 
often six times; and I knew 
one staid old gentleman, with 
a grown-up family, who spent 
sixty nights of that particular 
twelvemonth in the contempla- 
tion of Miss Oliver and her 
gifted troupe! Almost an equal 
treat, though of a different kind, 
was this delightful actress’s 
impersonation of “Meg” in 
“ Meg’s Diversion,” her simple, 
tender pathos drawing tears 
from almost every eye in the 
house. 

Miss Oliver was, I think, 
one of the actresses who oc- 
casionally consented to play 
with “The Windsor Strollers,” 
whose greatest vogue was in the 
later “’Sixties” and the early 
“Seventies.” Its constitution 
was curious,—several guards- 
men, one or two- extraneous 
officers, and a few civilians, of 
whom the celebrated “ Tommy” 
Holmes and Palgrave Simp- 
son were the most notable. 
“Tommy” Holmes died not 
long ago at a fabulous age, 
gay and vigorous almost to the 
last. He must have been nearly 
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eighty when I saw him at a 
supper of the “Strollers,” but 
he still followed the hounds, 
astonishing the Leicestershire 
field by appearing in a sort of 
Astley Circus costume on a long- 
tailed white quadruped, which 
also strongly suggested the 
arena ! 

Palgrave Simpson’s connec- 
tion with “The Windsor Stroll- 
ers” was not altogether satis- 
factory to himself. One of 
those extremely vain individuals 
who take even the most good- 
natured banter seriously, his 
amour propre encountered more 
than one rude shock from his 
dramatic confréres. But for his 
most crucial experience of this 
kind he was indebted to one of 
the audience on the occasion of 
a performance in which he took 
a leading part at the Windsor 
Theatre. The piece was rather 
a stagey melodrama, in which 
Simpson had cast himself for 
the principal character, one that 
lent itself to a good deal of 
“emotional” acting. Palgrave 
Simpson, who was never one 
of the “restrained” school of 
players, in his anxiety to make 
the hit of the evening, persist- 
ently over-accentuated his part, 
finally prolonging the crown- 
ing moment with interminable 
gasps and gurgles, in the midst 
of which he made a sort of 
hand-and-knee progress across 
the stage. At that moment 
one of the “gods,” unable to 
stand this inarticulate prelude 
any longer, shouted encourag- 
ingly from the gallery, “Come! 
spit it out, old man!” In 
an instant Palgrave Simpson 
sprang to his feet, and rushing 
to the footlights, shrilled out 
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in a paroxysm of fury, ‘“ Unless 
that man is removed, I shall 
decline to take any further part 
in the play.” The scene that’ 
ensued may be imagined: the 
man refused to leave and 
Simpson to act; eventually, 
however, he was sufficiently 
mollified to finish his part; but 
the ordeal of that night, and 
of another not less agonising, 
when in the green-room he 
found himself confronted with 
thefollowinginscription chalked 
on a black-board: “ Palgrave 
Simpson cannot act a damn!” 
rendered the “Strollers” too 
trying an association to enlist 
much of his talent. 

Of all the English actors I 
have seen during the last forty 
years, I think Alfred Wigan 
was artistically the most per- 
fect. He seemed to have the 
indefinable quality possessed by 
Aimée Désclée: the power, so 
to speak, of silently insinuating 
himself into the recesses of the 
heart. The most perfect repre- 
sentations of pathos I have ever 
witnessed on the stage were 
that of Wigan as the old father 
in the little one-act piece, ‘The 
First Night,” and of Aimée 
Déesclée as “Frou Frou.” I 
think it is no disparagement 
to Madame Bernhardt to affirm 
that Mdlle. Désclée struck a 
note which she has never quite 
reached. It is true, when I 
saw the performance of “ Frou 
Frou,” Mdlle. Désclée (though 
the audience was unaware of 
it) was actually dying, a cir- 
cumstance which, no doubt, 
lent additional poignancy to 
the death-scene in the drama; 
but her voice, her form, her 
face, all possessed an intan- 


gible, almost spiritual, charm, 
to which no actress that I 
have ever seen has quite at-- 
tained. The secret, perhaps, 
partly lay in her simple mode 
of life. A daughter of the 
people, she never cared to 
dwell amid the glittering Paris 
world, but even in the heyday 
of her fame would cross the 
Seine every night to the un- 
pretentious quartier where she 
was born, eventually bequeath- 
ing to its poor all the money 
she had amassed by her match- 
less art. 

“Frou Frou” interpreted by 
a latter-day English actress 
does not sound convincing, 
but admirers of Miss Winifred 
Emery who missed seeing her 
in an English version some 
years ago at the Comedy 
Theatre have much to regret. 
She revealed a capacity for 
delicate pathos which surprised 
even those most familiar with 
her powers, and gave promise 
of a really great career in 
serious drama. The Fates, 
however, have ordained that 
she shall cultivate the comic 
Muse, thus sacrificing a quality 
which is now more than ever 
needed on the English stage. 

The faculty of arousing tears 
is rather rare among our actors 
and actresses, but in certain 
pieces Mrs Kendal and poor 
William Terriss could unman 
the most mundane and matter- 
of-fact audience. Terriss’s most 
signal triumph in this respect 
was achieved a few weeks be- 
fore his tragic death, when 
his superb impersonation of 
“ William” in Douglas Jerrold’s 
“Black-eyed Susan,” nightly 
melted the entire house to tears. 
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It was not that he was a super- 
lative actor, for he had many 
defects, but, somehow, he 
stepped into this particular 
part as if he had been made 
for it (he started life in the 
navy), and his handsome, manly 
face, his cheery voice, and 
genial, sailor-like simplicity, 
carried all before them. Those 
who came to scoff remained to 
cry, and I remember seeing a 
“smart” young lady who had 
boasted to me that nothing on 
the stage ever could or would 
move her to tears, leave the 
theatre a veritable Niobe! 


Apropos of Terriss’s death, a 
friend of mine, a lady, saw the 
whole scene enacted in a dream 
a day or two before the murder, 
though she had never seen 
Terriss either on or off the 
All the surroundings 


stage. 
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were exactly those of the 
tragedy: the passage, the flar- 
ing light, the man advancing 
in the cloak, and the second 
man suddenly stepping forward 
and stabbing him. She told 
her family of the dream when 
she came down to breakfast, so 
deeply had it impressed her, 
and a morning or two after- 
wards, on taking up the paper, 
she read the account of Terriss’s 
murder. The only parallel that 
I know to this dream was that 
of the Cornish gentleman who 
saw in a similar way, with the 
minutest details, the assassina- 
tion of Spencer Perceval a day 
or two before it occurred, though 
he had never set eyes on Mr 
Perceval, nor on any portrait 
of him, but merely knew him 
by repute as the Prime Minister 
of the day. 
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THREE WEEKS CAPTIVITY WITH THE MOORISH REBELS. 


BY WALTER B, HARRIS. 


AFTER nine months of futile 
inactivity on the part of all 
concerned, the Moorish rebellion 
dragged on its weary course. 
Like everything else in that 
country of procrastination, its 
duration seemed interminable. 
The Sultan and his Govern- 
ment, as well as the Pretender, 
seemed disinclined to bring 
affairs to an issue. Instead of 
sending expeditionary forces to 
crush the rising, the Viziers 
spent their time in buying large 
quantities of munitions of war 
from Europe. True that what 


in that country is called an 
army was stationed at Fez, 
leaving the capital now and 
again to wage war on various 


tribes, and as often as not to 
return with nothing accom- 
plished, and not seldom de- 
feated. Meanwhile the Pre- 
tender, who had taken the 
small town of Taza in Octo- 
ber of last year, wandered aim- 
lessly about the Riff country, 
where his authority was ac- 
knowledged. Aided by the 
population of these districts, 
the most warlike perhaps of 
all Morocco, he met with sev- 
eral small successes, and even 
Oujda, an important town near 
the Algerian frontier, went over 
to his side.! 

But this desultory warfare 
really availed little to either 
party, though both the Sultan 
and the Pretender were not 


slow to spread reports, in 
official letters and otherwise, 
of a succession of hard-fought 
engagements and brilliant vic- 
tories. Alternately they took 
each other’s camps, sometimes 
without a shot being fired— 
and the truth was that both 
armies were in terror of each 
other, and neither of them loyal 
to the chiefs under which they 
served. There must be many 
men in Hiyaina and Ghiata 
who have fought in a dozen 
engagements of sorts, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on 
the other, and remain to-day 
undecided whether to acknow- 
ledge Mulai Abdul Aziz or the 
so-called Mulai Mohammed. 

It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, and the sudden 
influx of money, raised in 
Europe in the form of loans, 
has enriched not a few. I 
do not mean the lenders, for 
they take their six per cent 
and are satisfied; but the un- 
wonted filling of the treasury 
coffers, emptied by the young 
Sultan’s extravagances, has 
given opportunities to his 
Viziers and courtiers not to be 
neglected. The period of the 
sales of automobiles and such- 
like useless objects—for nothing 
could be more useless in a 
country without roads—finished 
more or less with the com- 
mencement of the rebellion, but 
a new and still more prosperous 
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period opened out. Rifles, field- 
guns, millions of cartridges— 
arms and ammunition of every 
shape and form—were poured 
into the country. High com- 
missions were paid to the re- 
sponsible people at Court, who 
did not hesitate to advise his 
Majesty to purchase everything 
recommended by the European 
caterers, and every one had a 
finger in the treasury pie. 
The throne was in danger. No 
one knew what the new order 
of things might be, and every 
one made their hay while the 
sun shone—and it has been 
shining for nine months, and 
shines still, to judge by accum- 
ulation of goods awaiting trans- 
port to Fez that lie in the 
custom-houses on the coast. 
The beginning of June saw 
the rebellion in much the same 
state as it had been for several 
months. The long delays and 
general inactivity had, how- 
ever, added not a little to the 
Pretender’s reputation in the 
north, and the mountain tribes, 
which extend from Fez to 
Tetuan, inhabiting a rough 
hilly country, were becoming 
daily more disaffected to the 
Government. They had no 
reason to rebel, for their taxes 
are seldom if ever collected, 
and they acknowledge little 
more than a nominal allegiance 
to the Sultan at any time. 
But they are a wild, turbulent 
people, never happy unless in 
a thoroughly disturbed state, 
which gives them opportuni- 
ties for the practice of their 
national sport of cattle-thiev- 
ing. Already, without count- 
ing the consequences, they had 
attacked the walled town of 
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Tetuan and been defeated ; had 
looted some 1500 head of cattle 
of the surrounding district, and 
engaged in other nefarious ex- 
peditions, on one of which they 
robbed and destroyed a large 
farm belonging to an English- 
man in the neighbourhood of 
Tangier. For these and many 
other offences they remained 
unpunished, and it was this 
long period of immunity from 
punishment that led them from 
one excess to another. From 
the day that, close to Tangier, 
they had cruelly put out the 
eyes of the chief soldier of the 
Basha of the town, it was evi- 
dent that, unless suppressed, 
their conduct would become 
more and more lawless. But 
the Government took no meas- 
ures to put a stop to this daily 
increasing spirit of unrest. In 
January fighting took place— 
and the troops had to be called 
out— within a mile or so of 
Tangier, and though no ab- 
solute outrages on Europeans 
occurred, a large number of 
cattle, &c., the property of 
Europeans, were carried off. 
Curiously enough, throughout 
the whole period of the re- 
bellion there has been little or 
no actual anti-Christian feel- 
ing. Even the wildest of the 
mountain tribes have recog- 
nised that what was taking 
place was an affair between 
Moslems, and agreed that as 
long as the European nations 
lent no assistance to one side 
or the other, and refrained from 
interfering, they would not in 
their turn molest Christians 
and Jews. And so it has been 
that while the entire North of 
Morocco has been in a state 
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of rebellion, practically little 
inconvenience has been suffered 
by Europeans. 

Such, briefly, was the general 
state of things when, on June 
16, I was captured by the 
mountain rebels. There was 
one man, however, who, if not 
actually implicated in my cap- 
ture, had to do with my reten- 
tion, of whom a few words are 
necessary before narrating any 
personal experiences. This man 
was the well-known bandit 
Mulai Ahmed Raisuli Shereef. 
Sprung from one of the oldest 
and most influential Shereefian 
families of Tetuan, Raisuli took 
early to a career of brigandage 
and highway robbery. While 
yet a very young man he was 
captured, and for several years 
underwent a term of incarcer- 
ation at Mogador, where the 
prison is well known as one of 
the worst and most insanitary 
in Morocco, Released eventu- 
ally through the influence of 
his relations and other Tetuan 
notables, Raisuli returned to 
the Tangier district, and it was 
not long before he had once 
more adopted his former pro- 
fession of highway robber. He 
took up his abode some twenty 
miles from Tangier, in the 
Gharbiya district, where, as- 
sisted by a band of mountain- 
eers, he held the surrounding 
country in terror. He levied 
blackmail on individuals and 
villages, and if not paid, re- 
sorted to force. He did not 
hesitate to kill and rob; and 
though on most occasions 
a sort of boasted generosity 
marked his actions, he was not 
above taking private revenge 
in a cruel form, and quite lately 
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cipal men of a village with 
whom he had a quarrel. 

Nothing could afford Raisuli 
better opportunities for carry- 
ing on his business than the 
outbreak of the present rebel- 
lion. The Moorish Govern- 
ment’s attention was centred 
on the scene of the revolt, 
and troops were not available 
for the maintenance of order in 
the outlying districts. Raisuli 
seized the opportunity, robbed 
cattle wholesale, returning them 
to their owners for money, and 
even went so far as to cpenl 
attack the little walled towa of 
Arzeila, which was only saved 
from being pillaged —and its 
inhabitants possibly massacred 
—by the hurried despatch of 
soldiers. This force, augmented 
by a certain number of irregular 
cavalry from Fez, forced Raisuli 
to abandon the Gharbiya and to 
return to Zinat, his native vil- 
lage, some two hours’ ride from 
Tangier. Here for a time he 
remained inactive, engaging 
only in petty cattle-robberies, 
and afraid to work on a larger 
scale owing to the presence of 
Government troops, who had 
followed him from the Gharbiya, 
and were camped some five 
miles from Zinat, almost within 
sight of Raisuli’s abode. 

The troops remained inactive 
during some three weeks, and 
Raisuli began to feel that, after 
all, no danger threatened him. 
He grew careless, dismissed 
many of his followers, and as 
the feast of the Mulud (June 8- 
15) came on, the rest of his 
band, with the exception of 
perhaps half-a-dozen, sought 
their respective homes, in order 
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to keep the holiday with their 
families. 

But the troops were watch- 
ing their opportunity. News 
was secretly brought to them 
from Zinat regarding the move- 
ments of Raisuli and his band, 
and learning on June 15 that 
the village was almost deserted, 
not more than fourteen or fif- 
teen men remaining there, they 
decided to attack the following 
morning at dawn. The attack 
took place a little before day- 
light on Tuesday, June 16. As 
a surprise it failed, for the 
villagers had time to leave 
their houses and take up a 
position in the rocks which 
lie behind the village. The 
cavalry, numbering some 200, 
galloped up the steep tracks 
that lead from the plain to the 
little groups of houses, ran- 
sacked the place, burned the 
thatch roofs, fired an enormous 
amount of ammunition, killed 
one man and lost one killed, 
and retired. It was a poor 
affair in the way of a fight, 
and though some six or seven 
of the soldiery and an equal 
number of horses are said 
eventually to have succumbed 
to their wounds, the casualties 
should have been much greater. 
The truth is, the Moors are 
poor fighters. They shoot 
away a vast amount of ammu- 
nition and do very little harm. 
They make a great noise and 
very little havoc. 

The Moorish cavalry is more 
renowned for its looting than 
for its bravery, and while a 
certain portion of it was at- 
tacking Zinat, the rest wan- 
dered far afield in search of 
booty, and drove back as many 
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cattle as they could lay their 
hands on belonging to neigh- 
bouring villages, the inhabit- 
ants of which had never even 
been accused of being partisans 
of Raisuli. In fact, it was 
these villages that really suf- 
fered loss, for the Zinat cattle 
had some time previously been 
removed to the mountains for 
safety. 

The smoke of the burning 
houses gave the signal to the 
neighbouring tribes, numbers 
of whom swarmed down to 
Zinat, partly out of curiosity, 
partly in wrath that their 
cattle had been driven away. 
Fourteen men had defended 
the village at dawn; at two 
in the afternoon, when I arrived 
there a prisoner, there were 
probably some 2000, and by 
the following morning that 
number must have doubled. 

Such, briefly, were the events 
which occurred in the district 
up to the day when I had the 
misfortune to be captured by 
the rebel mountaineers. 

I left my house during the 
morning, accompanied by a 
groom, himself a native of 
Zinat. We were both mounted, 
and cantered away in the 
direction of the engagement, 
of which rumours had already 
reached me. My groom was 
anxious to inquire after the 
members of his family, and I 
myself was interested to find 
out what had really taken 
place. We found the country 
practically deserted. The alarm 
had been given, and the in- 
habitants of the scattered 
villages which dot the undu- 
lating country had fled with 
as much of their belongings as 
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they could transport to the 
Anjera mountains. Every- 
where the ripe crops waved in 
the bright sunlight, a picture 
of peace and plenty; but the 
country wore a strange un- 
natural appearance, for there 
was not a sign of a human 
being, or of a single head of 
caitle. The flocks of goats 
and sheep which graze over 
the hillsides had all disap- 
peared, and we pursued our 
way through a deserted land. 
Passing through one or two 
empty villages, we emerged on 
the plain that lies to the south 
of Zinat, and made our way 
across it, avoiding too near an 
approach to the place. 
Suddenly, in quick succes- 
sion, rang out the sound of 
eight or ten shots, and I could 
hear the bullets whiz past above 
our heads. Turning our horses’ 
heads, we cantered away; but 
as the firing was not repeated, 
soon drew rein, and turned to 
see what was occurring. The 
hill of Zinat lay a little over a 
mile away, with its rocky slopes 
and wooded gardens. On an 
eminence between the village 
and us stood a group of moun- 
taineers, perhaps half a mile 
distant, who had removed their 
cloaks and turbans, and were 
waving them as a signal for us 
to stop. It was evident that 
they desired to speak to me, 
and as the firing had ceased, I 
took it for granted that I had 
been shot at under a misappre- 
hension. However, I decided 
not to approach the group of 
men until they had sent mes- 
sengers across to me, and within 
a few minutes I saw two of 
their number leave the hill and 
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hurry forward in my direction. 
On their arrival I entered into 
conversation with these men,. 
who were known by sight to 
me, and who were fully aware 
to whom they were speaking. 
They stated that they were all 
glad I had come, as it would 
enable the Anjera tribe, of 
whom they were members, to 
send a message into the native 
authorities in Tangier. They 
were afraid of despatching one 
of their tribesmen on this er- 
rand, as they feared he might 
be caught and imprisoned. They 
wished to know whether the 
engagement that had taken 
place in the morning had been 
for the purpose of capturing 
Raisuli, or whether it meant 
that the mountain tribes were 
to be attacked. If the former 
was intended, they desired that 
I should find out from the 
native officials what authority 
the soldiers had to loot and 
pillage the cattle of innocent 
villagers. They stated that if 
these cattle were restored and 
a statement made that the 
action of the troops was solely 
against Raisuli, all the mountain 
tribes would return again to 
their hills and not interfere in 
the matter. If, on the con- 
trary, the Government troops 
intended waging war upon the 
tribes, then they were prepared 
to defend themselves. 

I have not unseldom acted 
in such cases previously, and the 
demands of the mountaineers 
seemed reasonable enough. I 
promised to take their message 
to Tangier and to send them an 
answer. As I was on the point 
of departing another messenger 
arrived, begging me to proceed 
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to the little hill where their 
headmen were, and to receive 
from them direct the message 
they wished delivered to the au- 
thorities at Tangier. Suspect- 
ing no treachery, I, accompanied 
by the three tribesmen and my 
groom, set out for the eminence 
where the head tribesmen were 
said to be. To reach this spot 
we were obliged to cross a small 
river-bed, thick with .oleander- 
bushes, all in full bloom. Push- 
ing my way through the shrubs, 
which grew so densely that my 
horse had some difficulty in 
passing, I emerged into the 
stream to find myself sur- 
rounded by some forty or fifty 
wild - looking mountaineers, 
many of whom had their rifles 
pointed blank at me. Escape 
was out of the question, resist- 
ance still more so, so with the 
best grace possible—and I felt 
by no means comfortable —I 
treated the affair as a sort of 
joke, and rode on toward the 
hill surrounded by the mount- 
aineers, many of them unknown 
to me by sight. 

I had fallen easily into their 
trap, and I was not slow to 
realise my position. I knew 
that I was probably in con- 
siderable danger, but I was 
determined not to let them see 
that I knew it ; and so I chatted 
carelessly with my captors,— 
who did not make me dismount, 
but walked by my side with 
their rifles at full cock,—and 
under their guidance I turned 
my horse’s head toward Zinat. 

Arrived at the hill of Zinat, 
I was told to dismount, and, 
surrounded by a crowd of 
tribesmen, I seated myself 
under a tree. As to the be- 
haviour of these mountaineers 
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I have nothing to complain of. 
They made no secret of the fact 
that I was their prisoner, but 
they were polite, and showed 
none of the rough brutality 
that I was to discover later on. 
To most of them I was known 
by sight, and to some even 
personally, and to this no doubt 
I owe the fact that I returned 
eventually from my captivity ; 
for, wild and savage as these 
mountain tribes are, they have 
certain instincts of honour 
which they respect. 

Meanwhile Raisuli, who was 
at his village half a mile dis- 
tant, had been informed of my 
capture, and he sent a few of 
his followers to escort me in 
safety to his presence. 

A rough track led from the 
grove of trees along the slopes 
of the Zinat hill to Raisuli’s 
village. In a garden under the 
shade of an overhanging rock 
I found the famous bandit 
seated, surrounded by the head- 
men of several of the neigh- 
bouring tribes. He received 
me pleasantly enough, for in 
the days before he took to 
highway robbery as a profession 
I had known him tolerably 
well, and this past acquaint- 
ance stood me in good stead. 

Raisuli is still a young man, 
and of handsome appearance, 
his features showing none of 
the ferocity of which at times 
he is capsble. He was dressed 
in the ordinary costume of the 
Moorish mountaineer, a short 
brown cloak, reaching only to 
the knees, covering his white 
linen garments. His legs were 
bare except for the yellow 
slippers of the country. On 
his head he wore a turban of 
dark-blue cloth. After a short 
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conversation, during which he 
related to me what had occurred 
in the morning’s engagement, 
he led me to his house, or 
rather to what remained of it ; 
for the greater part had been 
burned by the troops, and the 
ruins were still smouldering. 
Up to this point I had no- 
thing to complain of in the 
behaviour of the tribesmen; 
but the news of my capture 
had spread quickly in the dis- 
trict, and a large crowd had 
collected to see the “Christian 
prisoner,” and I soon became 
the object of a hosti'e demon- 
stration which was anything 
but pleasant. The crowd 
hurled insults — fortunately 
nothing more solid—at me, 
and whistled and howled, and 
it was as much as Raisuli and 
his followers could do to hurry 
me in safety to his dwelling. 
Many of the mountaineers were 
desirous of taking summary 
vengeance upon me for the de- 
vastation which the troops had 
caused in the neighbourhood ; 
but Raisuli’s influence, and the 
rifles of his men, were sufficient 
to protect me, though it was 
with no little feeling of relief 
that I was pushed through a 
small doorway and found my- 
self ina dark room. It seemed 
for a moment as if the crowd 
outside would have their way 
and drag me out again; but 
Raisuli’s men, aided by a few 
personal friends of my own, 
held the doorway on the out- 
side, and persuaded the up- 
roarious mountaineers to desist. 
It was some little time before 
my eyes became accustomed to 
the gloom, for the room con- 
tained only one small window 
near the roof, which admitted 
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little more than a ray of light. 
When at length I could see 
clearly, I discovered that I was 
not alone, for extended on the 
floor lay the corpse of a man 
who had been shot in the morn- 
ing’s engagement. As is the 
custom of the Moorish troops, 
the head had been roughly 
hacked off and carried away 
as a trophy, and, not satisfied 
with this barbarity, they had 
stripped the body naked, and 
shockingly mutilated it. A 
deep pool of blood surrounded 
the corpse, which formed a 
horrible picture as it lay with 
its arms and legs extended— 
headless and mutilated. How- 
ever, I was not to enjoy its 
company long, for presently 
men arrived, washed the body, 
and sewed it into its winding- 
sheet, rinsed down the floor, 
and carried their gruesome 
burden away to burial. They 
could not, however, remove all 
signs of death, for there still 
remained upon the walls the 
stains where the soldiers had 
wiped their gory fingers after 
decapitating their victim. 

But my thoughts were too 
much occupied to pay very 
much attention to my unpleas- 
ant surroundings, and during 
the hour or two that I was 
left alone I had time carefully 
to review the awkward situa- 
tion in which I found myself. 
That I was in very consider- 
able danger I knew well 
enough. Rebellion was rife 
in the land, and the moun- 
tain tribes were thoroughly 
out of hand. Even their own 
chiefs had little authority over 
them, and many of these were 
not present at Zinat, though 


I learned from my guards that 
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some were expected that night, 
amongst whom I numbered 
several personal and influential 
friends. But even with their 
assistance, on which I rightly 
judged I might rely, my life 
was certainly in danger. On 
the other hand, I had much 
in my favour. The language 
of these tribesmen was almost 
as familiar to me as my own 
tongue. I knew their charac- 
ters and their habits well; 
and to many I was personally 
well known. I confess I was 
at a loss as to what they in- 
tended to do with me, or how 
I could be of any use to them; 
but I hoped that a ransom in 
money would be demanded, in 
which case I felt sure that my 
captivity would not be of long 
duration. But brigandage is 
unknown in Morocco, and I 
doubt if there has ever been 
a case of a European “held 
up” for a pecuniary ransom. 
It was not until the evening, 
when I had a long conversation 
with Raisuli, that I obtained 
any inkling of the purpose for 
which I was to be used. 

Raisuli explained to me that, 
unless the Pretender succeeded 
in obtaining the throne, his 
own career was finished. He 
had no hopes of pardon from 
the Moorish Government, and 
should the Sultan succeed in 
enforcing his authority again, 
there was little chance of his 
escaping eventual capture and 
punishment. The morning’s 
attack of the troops had been 
unsuccessful, as far as his cap- 
ture was concerned; and he 
added that he knew well 
enough that as long as I re- 
mained in his hands the at- 
tack would not be renewed. 
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Should, however, the troops 
attempt it, Raisuli made no 
secret of his intention of put- 
ting me to death. His sole 
object now was to cause as 
much humiliation to the Sultan 
and his Government as pos- 
sible, and in no way could he 
give them more trouble than 
by allowing me to be killed 
by the tribesmen. If, how- 
ever, no attack was renewed, 
he promised to do all he could 
to protect me. 

This certainly did not sound 
hopeful for any near release ; 
but I counted on the assistance 
of the influential members of 
the Anjera tribe, who were to 
arrive the same night. 

We supped off dry black 
bread, of the thickness and 
consistency of shoe - leather, 
washed down with water none 
too clean,—and this was my 
diet during the nine days that 
I spent at Zinat. It was not 
from any desire on the part of 
the rebels to add voluntarily to 
my hardships; but their villages 
had been burned, their cattle 
driven away, and no other 
provisions were procurable. 

It must have been at about 
midnight that the Anjera con- 
tingent turned up, and I was 
much relieved to hear the com- 
motion of their arrival, and a 
little later to see the welcome 
faces of their headmen, with 
all of whom I was on friendly 
terms. I knew then that, al- 
though my captivity might be 
of long duration, the danger 
of not returning at all was 
greatly diminished. 

The following morning I re- 
ceived a letter from Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, the British Minister, 
who had received the news— 
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or rather a rumour—of my 
capture the evening before. 
Although I was not permitted 
to see the messenger,—a Riffi 
from Tangier,—no difficulties 
were put in the way of my 
communicating with the British 
Legation, and I was able to 
write and inform the Minister 
of the details of the pre- 
dicament in which I found 
myself. His Excellency’s first 
act was to inform the Moorish 
officials that no movement of 
troops must take place during 
my captivity, for such, it was 
recognised, would prevent once 
and for all any successful 
negotiations. To this the 
native authorities agreed, as 
they also did to the British 
Minister’s counsel that the 
negotiations should be left 
entirely in his hands, and that 
the native Government should 
make no attempts to interfere 
on my behalf. This wise 
action of Sir Arthur Nicolson 
—whose management through- 
out showed extreme tact—no 
doubt greatly facilitated the 
subsequent negotiations, for the 
tribesmen expressed much satis- 
faction when they heard that 
they could treat with the 
British Legation direct, with- 
out the interference of their 
own Officials. Meanwhile Sir 
Arthur Nicolson had obtained 
the valuable assistance of 
H.H. Mulai Ahmed, Shereef of 
Wazan, whose religious prestige 
extends far and wide over the 
Moorish tribes, and whose in- 
fluence as a descendant of the 
Prophet Mohammed is acknow- 
ledged all through Morocco. 
My groom, a youth of six- 
teen, who was captured at the 
same time as myself, was set 
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at liberty immediately after 
our arrival at Zinat, of which 
place he was a native. He 
could be of no passible use to 
Raisuli or the mountaineers, 
and accordingly was free to 
depart. He remained three 
days there, however, and was 
allowed to come and see me 
whenever he, or I, wished ; but, 
as he could be of no service to 
me in my predicament, I ad- 
vised him to return to my 
house at Tangier. His parents’ 
dwelling had been burned to 
the ground in the general de- 
struction of the village; but 
his father and mother and their 
family of little children had 
been able to escape to the 
mountains, though they had 
lost most of their belongings. 
He waited three days on the 
chance of their returning; but 
hearing that they had decided 
to remain in the mountains un- 
til all danger was past, he took 
my advice and returned to my 
house at Tangier. 

For nine days I remained at 
Zinat—days of discomfort and 
anxiety ; discomfort from dirt 
and from the food—or rather 
the want of food. I was never 
able to take my clothes off or 
to wash. I was smothered in 
vermin. The room in which 
I was confined was small, and 
was always crowded by the 
tribesmen, who came and went 
at all times. They slept any- 
how and at any time, so that 
there was no rest by day or 
night,—and all the time I was 
aware that I was in great 
danger, for no authority existed 
over the 3000 or 4000 moun- 
taineers who had collected at 
Zinat. The men who pre- 


viously had been able to keep 
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order amongst their particular 
tribes were now scarcely 
listened to, for the younger 
tribesmen were thoroughly out 
of hand. The spirit of un- 
rest which, as the rebellion 
increased, had been spreading 
northward, had seized upon 
them. They knew no re- 
straint; would listen to no 
advice. They attended the 
tribal meetings, and drowned 
the voices of the older men 
in their demands for action. 
They desired to attack the 
Government troops at once, 
and were with difficulty re- 
strained from doing so. 

The only time that I left my 
quarters for more than a few 
minutes at a time was on one 
occasion, three days after my 
arrival, when I was taken 
down to a gully below the 
village, to be shown the corpse 
of a Moorish soldier who had 
been killed during the engage- 
ment. In revenge for the be- 
heading of the Zinat man, the 
tribesmen had mutilated the 
soldier’s body. It was a 
ghastly sight. The summer 
heat had caused the corpse to 
swell and discolour. An apple 
had been stuck in the man’s 
mouth, and both his eyes had 
been gouged out. The naked 
body was shockingly mutilated, 
and the finger-tips had been 
cut off, to be worn, the tribes- 
men told me, as charms by 
their women. The hands were 
pegged to the ground by sticks 
about a yard in length, driven 
through the palms, to which 
little flags had been attached. 
A wreath of wild flowers was 
twined round the man’s head, 
and the village dogs had 
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already gnawed away a portion 
of the flesh of one of the legs. 
I was humorously informed 
that this was probably what I 
should look like during the 
course of the next few days. 

Negotiations under the ex- 
isting circumstances were nat- 
urally difficult and protracted. 
The first demand which the 
tribes had made for my release 
was the withdrawal of all the 
Englishmen employed at the 
Moorish Court; but I had 
little difficulty in persuading 
them that this idea was pre- 
posterous, and would never be 
acceded to. After various 
discussions and meetings, at 
some of which I was present, 
the representatives of the tribes 
determined to demand the re- 
lease of all rebel tribal prisoners 
in the hands of the Moorish 
Government. His Majesty’s 
Minister refused to consider 
their request for the liberation 
of over fifty prisoners, and in 
this I quite agreed with him, 
and eventually the number was 
settled at sixteen, some of 
whom were in the prison at 
Tangier, and some in that of 
Laraiche, a port some forty 
miles down the Atlantic coast 
of Morocco. The mountaineers 
indignantly refused to consider 
any pecuniary ransom, stating 
that such was contrary to their 
ideas of honour. 

It was by no means without 
delays and obstacles, which it 
took all Sir Arthur Nicolson’s 
and the Shereef of Wazan’s 
ingenuity and tact to overcome, 
that these negotiations were 
carried on. Meanwhile I re- 
mained at Zinat, uncomfortable 
and anxious. During the latter 
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part of this period a new dan- 
ger had arisen: a Khalifa, or 
deputy, of the Pretender’s had 
appeared some fifty miles away, 
and commenced active corre- 
spondence with the mountain 
tribes collected at Zinat. The 
receipt of these documents, with 
their religious quotations and 
exhortations to rebellion, added 
fire to the tribesmen’s excite- 
ment, and it seemed extremely 
probable that they would send 
me off a prisoner to the fanat- 
ical Khalifa—in which case my 
eventual return would have 
been very doubtful. Another 
proposal was to take me to 
some of the less accessible 
tribes and there conceal me, 
allowing no knowledge of my 
whereabouts to be known—in 
which case the tribesmen con- 
sidered that they would be 
able to obtain far more ad- 
vantageous terms for my re- 
appearance and delivery. Hap- 
pily neither course was pur- 
sued, owing to the presence at 
Zinat of a strong contingent 
of the Anjera tribe, who had 
promised to befriend me. I 
had not used my time in vain, 
for I had never lost an oppor- 
tunity of bringing these Anjera 
men over to my side. To most, 
if not all, of them I was per- 
sonally known, and, when the 
first excitement of their fanat- 
ical unrest had worn off, they 
becvme reasonable and friendly. 
My appeals to them ended in 
a little coup d'état, which came 
off with every success. In the 
middle of the night the Anjera 
tribe, probably 1000 strong, 
surrounded Raisuli’s house and 
village, and demanded that I 
should be handed over to their 
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keeping. Failing this. they 
threatened to arrest or shoot 
Raisuli, Within half an hour 
I was hustled out of the room 
in which I had been impris- 
oned, placed on the back of a 
mule, and carried away into 
the mountains. 

It was a great relief to get 
away from Zinat; for although 
I felt that my captivity might 
yet be of long duration in the 
Anjera mountains, I knew that 
I was amongst men whom I 
could look upon as friends, and 
who would anyhow respect my 
life. They promised me that, 
whatever happened, I should 
not leave Anjera soil,—though 
at the same time they informed 
me that they had given their 
word to the other tribes not 
to set me at liberty until the 
native prisoners were released. 

For six hours we proceeded 
by rocky gorges and along river- 
beds, through thick brushwood 
and over corn-fields, till at sun- 
rise Sheikh Duas’s village was 
reached, perched high on a 
mountain - peak in the centre 
of the Anjera country. It was 
a ride I shall never forget. In 
silence the hundreds of armed 
men who accompanied me 
strode along in the darkness, 
for there was no moon, though 
the stars gave an uncertain 
glimmer that sufficed to show 
the track. I was tired and 
weak. The protracted anxiety, 
the scanty food, the dirt and 
discomfort, the absence of all 
facilities for washing and of 
bedding of any kind, had worn 
me out; and, added to this, 
I had been obliged during the 
entire period to remain always 
on the alert, and to change my 
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manner with every change in 
that of my captors, and to 
pretend rather to enjoy than 
otherwise a situation which, 
to say the least of it, was 
trying. It was the relief 
from this strain of anxiety 
that allowed me, tired as I 
was, to enjoy that night-ride 
from Zinat to Beni Attab, the 
village of Sheikh Duas. 

At sunrise we arrived there, 
and dismounting from my mule, 
I rested under an olive-tree, 
while the Sheikh himself for- 
aged for some breakfast for me. 
In a few minutes he appeared 
from his house with a big bowl 
of fresh milk and a basket of 
green figs. If ever, reader, you 
want to know the real worth of 
fresh milk and figs, you must 
eat nothing for the nine previ- 
ous days but flabby cakes of 
half - cooked black bread, and 
drink nothing but water. Then 


your opinion on milk and figs 
will be worth hearing. 

The Sheikh’s house consisted 
of a square low building built 
round a paved courtyard. The 


walls of the house were of 
whitewashed masonry and the 
roof of heavy overhanging 
thatch, that formed a little 
verandah round the courtyard. 
There were five or six rooms 
opening into this court, one of 
which, freshly cleaned up and 
prepared, was put at my dis- 
posal. The Sheikh’s women- 
kind busied themselves over 
these simple preparations, and 
it was not long before I was 
taken to the room that I was 
to inhabit for the next twelve 
days, and clean and comfortable 
it was. I was now possessed of 
a mattress and a blanket, and 
Sheikh Duas brought me a 
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whole outfit of Moorish moun- 
tain clothes, spotlessly clean and 
fresh. 

The luxury of that bath in 
one of the little streams that 
flow through the gardens near! 
the luxury of the clean white 
linen! An hour later the 
barber’s razor was at play on 
my head, and I issued from his 
hands to all intents and pur- 
poses a Moorish mountaineer. 
Then a long dreamless sleep, 
and on waking more milk and 
more figs, and the cheery com- 
pany of my mountain friends 
and the relief from the constant 
strain of anxiety,—yes, the day 
I reached Sheikh Duas’s village 
was a red-letter day indeed ! 

I remained twelve days in 
Anjera, and throughout that 
period I never suffered an in- 
dignity or an insult. The best 
of everything procurable was 
given me—cream-cheese and 
porridge of millet, and milk. 
I was practically at liberty to 
go where I pleased, though 
always accompanied by a guard 
of men, whose pleasant manner 
and kindness made one forget 
that they were there to prevent 
my escape. Together we ex- 
plored the surrounding moun- 
tains, or sat during the heat 
of the day in the cool shade 
of the fruit-trees of their little 
gardens. 

No more charming situation 
than that of Beni Attab could 
be imagined. Perched on the 
very summit of a mountain, the 

und slopes away directly 
from the Sheikh’s house to the 
valley far beneath. Groves of 
wild olive and cork trees, many 
of them magnificent specimens, 
surround the village, and 
little streams of water run in 
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every direction. Though the 
month was July, the air was 
fresh and cool at this altitude, 
a great change after the fly- 
laden heat of Zinat and the 
plains. Away beyond the 
valley rose still higher moun- 
tains, their lower slopes dotted 
with villages, the upper portions 
of bare limestone rock. To the 
north the summit of “Apes 
Hill” was visible, while in the 
opposite direction was the long 
rugged range of the mountains 
of Beni Hassan, extending far 
away to the south of Tetuan. 

Often we would stroll down 
to a little village that lay below 
the Sheikh’s house, half hidden 
in a grove of wild olive-trees, 
and there spend the afternoon. 
Many of Sheikh Duas’s followers 
lived there, for the Sheikh is 
head of a band of men who at 
times are not above wholesale 
cattle-lifting. Under a wide 
trellis, shaded from the hot 
summer sun by vines, we would 
sit and drink the sweet mint- 
flavoured green tea of the 
country, while our host, a 
splendid type of young moun- 
taineer, would play the two- 
stringed gimbri and sing in the 
dreamy scarcely audible voice 
that these mountaineers affect. 
A young dancing-girl of Tetuan, 
in her dress of blue and silver, 
her hair tied back with coloured 
handkerchiefs, her eyes half- 
closed, and her hands extended, 
passed to and fro before us in 
the slow ungraceful movements 
of a Moorish dance. 

Meanwhile the negotiations 
proceeded, and the young 
Shereef of Wazan spared him- 
self no trouble in furthering 
the efforts of the British Minis- 
ter to obtain my release. No 





sun was too hot for him to 
travel, no journey too tiring for 
him to undertake. Delays al- 
ways occur in Morocco, and a 
long wait was occasioned by 
the necessity for Sir Arthur 
Nicolson applying to the Sultan 
for the release of the necessary 
prisoners. The couriers, on 
foot, covered the distance to 
Fez and back, some 350 miles, 
in six days, and on their arrival 
the British Minister chartered 
a special steamer to proceed to 
Laraiche to bring up the pris- 
oners. Not a day, not an hour 
was wasted; for it was known 
that the Pretender’s deputy 
was travelling north, and at 
any moment a revival of fan- 
aticism and excitement might 
mean my being sent off as a 
hostage to the rebel camp, 
whence my chances of ever 
getting away would be small 
indeed. The negotiations were 
rendered more difficult by the 
fact that I was now some 
twenty-seven miles from Tan- 
gier—a full day’s ride in these 
roadless districts. 

On July 4 a large tribal 
meeting was held to decide my 
fate, and considerable opposi- 
tion was offered to my being 
released, though it was known 
that the sixteen prisoners were 
all in Tangier, held in readiness 
to be handed over. Fortun- 
ately the Shereef of Wazan, 
realising how important it was 
that I should get away as soon 
as possible, left Tangier that 
morning, and arrived at Beni 
Attab before the tribal meeting 
had terminated. His influence, 
added to that of Anjera friends, 
carried the day, and the next 
morning I was en route to 
Tangier. 
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About a hundred tribesmen 
accompanied us, the friendly 
chiefs of Anjera amongst them, 
and these had taken the pre- 
caution of bringing with them 
a strong band of followers, in 
case of meeting with armed 
opposition on the way. We 
passed the night at a spot 
about twelve miles from the 
town, at the village of Ain 
Ansar, the Shereef still with 
us, as he decided not to leave 
me until my release was an 
accomplished fact. 

Even here an attempt was 
made to prevent my being 
restored to liberty, a large 
body of armed men from a 
neighbouring tribe arriving in 
the middle of the night with 
the intention of recapturing 
me. Fortunately they found 


themselves outnumbered, and 
were driven off,—but not until 
fighting was 


imminent, and 
rifles were cocked. 

The following morning, July 
6, mounted messengers were 
sent to the British Legation 
to hold the prisoners in readi- 
ness to be released. The spot 
chosen was a ruined fort within 
a few hundred yards of my own 
house, which lies in a solitary 
position some three miles to 
the east of Tangier. On our 
arrival at the fort we rested, 
while a message was sent to 
the British Minister to set the 
prisoners at liberty and have 
them escorted to the arranged 
spot. It was not long before 
they arrived, sixteen miserable- 
looking individuals, pale and 
weak with the sufferings that 
always accompany imprison- 
ment in Morocco. While two 
of the men were certainly of 
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ill repute, being notorious high- 
waymen, the remainder were 
innocent of all crime, and had, 
most of them, been seized and 
hurled into jail by marauding 
parties of Moorish cavalry, who, 
as a rule, take as prisoners 
every male they come across 
on their expeditions, without 
the slightest regard to guilt 
or innocence. The prisoners 
were accompanied by Lord 
Cranley, Mr Wyldbore-Smith, 
Mr Kirby-Green, and Mr 
Carleton, who represented the 
British Legation, but no formal 
exchange took place. The 
moment of their arrival I was 
free to depart, though my 
adieus to my many friends 
amongst the 200 or 300 
mountaineers took me some 
little time to get through. 

Then, accompanied by the 
natives of the neighbouring 
villages, who had turned out 
in force to give me a welcome, 
I rode to my house. 

An hour later the Shereef 
and I proceeded to Tangier, 
in order that his Highness 
might have the satisfaction of 
personally conducting me to 
the Legation, and handing me 
over to the British Minister. 
On approaching the town we 
were met by a large crowd of 
Moors and Spaniards, who 
vociferously cheered Mulai 
Ahmed, and, surrounding our 
horses, conducted us with much 
noise and evidence of goodwill 
through the market - place as 
far as the gates of the British 
Legation. There I was able 
personally to thank the two 
men to whom I owed my 
liberty, Sir Arthur Nicolson 
and the Shereef of Wazan. 
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THE WOOING OF NIGEL 


SEATON. 


BY WYMOND CAREY. 


Miss LENA SOMERTON, in the 
hall of a flat in Ashley Man- 
sions, was fingering the string 
of pearls on her finely shaped 
throat as she studied a note 
which had been left by a foot- 
man just ten minutes before 
she had put her latch-key into 
the lock. A curious light 
played in her violet eyes, an 
enigmatic smile stole over her 
astonishingly baby face. Then 
she dismissed her maid with 
her cloak and walked into the 
library. 

“Well, what sort of time?” 
The Managing Director of the 
Paris and Oceana Co., Limited, 


lifted a grey worn face from his 
papers to rest his eyes affec- 
tionately on the slender figure 
in white satin at his elbow. 


“Oh! so-so, papa. Nigel 
Seaton made a smashing 
speech; he gave them ‘gyp,’ 
as the office-boy says, but the 
debate became so dull that we 
all went on to the Empire. 
The new Spanish dancer, how- 
ever, was even more boringly 
decorous than the talking shop, 
so I came home.” 

“Vincent Mackarness,” ob- 
served Mr Somerton, thumping 
a schedule to make it fold, 
“has been here again on the 
old errand.” 

Lena’s fingers closed on the 
note in her hand. “ Poor dear 
old thing!” she remarked. “I 
am sorry.” 


L 


Her father wheeled his chair 
round. “I thought you were 
in love with him,” he said 
slowly. 

“So I was, or thought I was 
—a year ago, but it was only 
with his K.C.M.G.” 

“H’m! h’m! Well, I don’t 
understand your game, my 
dear.” 

“Then you had better not 
take a hand in it, papa. You 
don’t like revoking, and a 
woman apparently does.” 

She took from the mantel- 
piece a photograph of the 
gentleman in question, Sir 
Vincent Mackarness, K.C.M.G., 
famed as the creator and ad- 
ministrator of Erewhon, the 
disciplined face of a calm, 
strong man, every line of which 
testified to yeoman service to 
the Empire. 

“He will be a G.C.B. some 
day,” she remarked, putting 
the photograph down with a 
faint sigh that might have 
meant anything. 

“Yes,” was the dry answer, 
“there’s a G.C.B. for some one 
in the telegrams from Erewhon 
to-night.” 

Lena looked at her father 
for a brief second, then she 
opened and re-read the note 
in her hand. 

“How long are you going 
to let Nigel Seaton play with 
you?” Mr Somerton plumped 
out boldly. 
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The curious light shone 
brightly in the mysterious 
eyes. “He interests me,” she 
answered, with her slow smile, 
—‘interests me enormously. 
Nigel Seaton is young, he has 


a certain future, and he belongs . 


to the only world worth belong- 
ing to. Poor Vincent has only 
a past and a present, and he 
belongs to the middle class of 
the city and finance, to which 
you and I belong, papa. It 
is a pity.” 

“They will never allow you 
to marry Nigel Seaton,” Mr 
Somerton pronounced, “never.” 

“You think not?”  Lena’s 
tone was that of a speculative 
philosopher discussing an un- 
convincing but fascinating 
theory of the Transcendental 
Absolute. 

Her father laughed bitterly. 
“Their pet lamb, the hope of a 
great party, the spoilt darling 


of an aristocracy, to marry the 
daughter of a ruined financier 
—really, Lena!” 

“Pet lambs sometimes cut 
their throats rather than be 


shorn.” Her tone was cooler 
than ever. 

“There’s no shearing and no 
‘musts’ for the flock to which 
Seaton belongs, as a good 
many men and some young 
women have found out to their 
cost.” 

“TI wonder.” 

“Well, my dear, I am not 
going to offer a hand in the 
making of this option, but my 
advice is, take Vincent Mac- 
karness. He’s as straight as 
a die, and he simply worships 
you.” 

The girl was smiling as if 
both pleased and sorry. It 
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was surprising how the mystery 
of that smile grew in the 
attractive suggestion of a 
hidden power completely con- 
trolled. “Yes,” she _ said, 
“Vincent is straight,—I know 
only one man straighter——” 

“Then take Vincent before 
the smash comes.” 

“There’s going to be a smash 
—a real smash?” 

“Yes, a real one and no 
mistake. We shall reconstruct, 
of course, after the usual pro- 
ceedings. We can hold out 
two months despite the audi- 
tors.” He smiled wearily, for 
it was not the auditors’ report 
but the doctor’s which cut the 
deep lines about his mouth. 
“And for more reasons than 
one I should like my little girl 
to be sheltered behind the 
cuirass of a K.C.M.G.” 

“So nice for the K.C.M.G., 
so good for the G.C.B. to come.” 
Lena’s voice had a new note in 
it, an emotion surprising to the 
superficial observer. Then she 
suddenly stooped and kissed 
her father. “ You will perhaps 
be alone on Sunday the four- 
teenth, papa,” she said; “you 
won’t mind?” 

Her father looked up quest- 
ioningly. 

“Listen,” she said, and read 
aloud : 

**170 CapoGan SquaRE. 

“DEAR Miss SOMERTON,— 
Will you help me to entertain 
the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Sir Vincent Mackarness, and 
Mr Nigel Seaton from Friday 
to Monday next at my cottage 
at Henley? I do hope you will 
be able to come.—Very truly 
yours, 

“ CECILIA WHITMORE.” 
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“Hullo!” Mr Somerton 
jumped up in a great flurry. 
“By Jove! one of Lady Whit- 
more’s political week-ends,— 
Lady Whitmore—the almighty 
Whitmore—the boss of the 
machine. What have you been 
doing, Lena?” 

The girl’s calmness was a 
striking contrast to her father’s 
somewhat vulgar excitement. 
“T think I shall go,” she ob- 
served, revealing as she closed 
her lips a determination not to 
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be read elsewhere in the in- 
fantine simplicity of her mar- 
vellously young face. 

“Of course you'll go. Lady 
Whitmore, good Lord! Lady 
Whitmore!” He pulled out a 
telegram from a drawer and 
read it carefully. Then he 
replaced it in its hiding-place. 
“There’s something in the 
wind,” he added, half to him- 
self, 

“Sleep well, papa. I think 
there is.” 


II. 


The invitation referred to 
was the outcome of an early 
supper-party for four at 170 
Cadogan Square, a house de- 
scribed by the profane as “The 
Early Door to the Theatre in 
Downing Street,” but more 
correctly entered in the Direc- 
tories as the residence of Sir 
George Whitmore, G.C.B. Sir 
George, the public firmly be- 
lieved, was President of the 
Board of Trade because his 
ignorance of commerce would 
prevent him from interfering 
with the permanent officials ; 
but the real reason, of course, 
was that he had the good luck 
to be the husband of Lady 
Whitmore, who was thirty-two, 
and more beautiful than when 
she had married her husband. 
What was perhaps more im- 
portant, she was the niece of 
the present First Lord of the 
Treasury, the sister of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the 
daughter of the Lord Privy 
Seal ; while of her male cousins 
you may read in the Foreign 
and Colonial. Office Lists, and 
they were appointed on the 


equitable principle of calling 
the new world beyond the 
seas into existence to redress 
the balance so grievously upset 
by “the old gang” in the old. 
Every one who was anything 
went to Lady Whitmore’s 
“drives” (i.e, when she “re- 
ceived”), and it meant nothing 
more than a card, a halfpenny 
stamp, two fingers from your 
hostess, and a crush at the 
buffet; but an invitation to 
lunch meant you were worth 
looking at; to dinner, that 
you deserved watching; while 
a command to be present at 
supper (unless you had the 
entrée by right of a kinsman’s 
blood) proclaimed that you had 
“arrived on the upper plat- 
form,” or had got in “on the 
ground - floor,” accordingly as 
you chose to describe it. The 
fact itself was indisputable. 
On this particular occasion the 
four at supper were the hostess, 
Sir George (by special invita- 
tion of his wife), the city editor 
of ‘The Daily Outrage’ (toler- 
ated because he was so useful 
where “other people’s money ” 
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was concerned), and Mr Fitz- 
roy Gilmour, C.V.O., the pri- 
vate secretary (unpaid) to the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

Immediately after supper Sir 
George was sent away, osten- 
sibly to hear an expert explan- 
ation of a new Act dealing with 
Company Promoters, really be- 
cause things were to be dis- 
cussed not fit for a Cabinet 
Minister’s sensitive ears. 

“George can tell me nothing 
of Erewhon,” Lady Whitmore 
observed. ‘“ He says he doesn’t 
know any more than the man 
in the street.” 

Fitzroy Gilmour lit a cigar- 
ette. ‘He's paid four thousand 
a-year to say that in public,” 
he answered ; “it’s the protest 
of the old diplomacy against 
the new. But he might have 
told you that even the cable- 
grams in the halfpenny papers 
show we are getting into the 
deuce of a mess.” 

Lady Whitmore leaned back, 
so that her splendid dark hair 
and cream-pale face were cut 
like the cameo of an antique 
on the rich red cushion. 

“There’s only one man,” Gil- 
mour remarked, after a pleased 
scrutiny of the pose, “who can 
mop up the mess, only one— 
Vincent Mackarness.” 

“When is he going out?” 

“ He is not going out.” 

“Not?” A rose-tint stole 
into Lady Whitmore’s cheeks, 
the diamond pendant on her 
breast fluttered. Gilmour knew 
the storm-signal and liked it, 
as every connoisseur did. 

“No,” he replied, “there are 
good reasons. The majority 
was down to twenty-four to- 
day: Mackarness has a constit- 
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uency rotted by our ministerial 
socialism; secondly, the beast 
won't go; and thirdly, we can’t 
have two by-elections just now. 
Nigel Seaton, whose seat is 
even shakier, is going to apply 
for the Chiltern Hundreds.” 

“Nigel?” Gilmour had in- 
tended Lady Whitmore to sit 
up, and she sat up. 

“Yes, Nigel. He has been 
cutting up very nasty of 
late . 

“To raise his price,” put in 
the lady, in a scornful paren- 
thesis. 

“He gave us a rare dressing 
to-night before dinner,” Gilmour 
proceeded placidly. “Sir George 
said it reminded him of the 
Chancellor” —he smiled—‘in 
his palmiest Radical days. We 
are to have another drubbing, 
it seems, on Friday, and the 
Chief is getting quite peevish. 
It’s damnably disloyal and un- 
grateful i 

“ Fitzroy !” 

“T’m only quoting the Chief. 
Anyway, Nigel is going for the 
Hundreds, and that will count 
two on a division.” 

“It’s preposterous.” Lady 
Whitmore moved towards the 
writing-table. 

“Nigel, by the way, has been 
dabbling in the Paris and 
Oceana, —Somerton’s_ bubble, 
you know,—and I see there’s 
a petition for an Official Re- 
ceiver on foot. So we shall 
lose our future leader, and the 
best the party will get this side 
of the Revolution.” 

Lady Whitmore suddenly 
wheeled and sat down by 
Gilmour on the chesterfield. 
“Don’t mind my feelings, 
Fitz,” she said coaxingly; 
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“own up—there’s a woman 
in it.” 

Gilmour inspected her care- 
fully. “Yes,” he answered, 
with the prettiest touch of 
incredulous scorn; “there’s 
another woman in it. Lena 
Somerton is her name.” 


“Lena Somerton!” Lady 


Whitmore’s skirt was kicked 


back angrily as she sprang 
to her feet. “That pink-and- 
white baby, the daughter of 
that man!” 

“She’s not quite such a bib- 
and-tucker nursery-flapper as 
—the ‘daily breads’ think,” he 
added hastily. “It’s my be- 
lief she has Vincent Mackar- 
ness in tow, and Nigel——” 
He stopped, for his hostess’s 
face was a study too enthral- 
ling to be spoilt by further 
speech. 

“Go on!” she commanded. 

“So we can’t send Mackar- 
ness out, and our pet lamb is 
bleating for the Hundreds, and 
the majority is down to twenty- 
four, and God knows what will 
happen in Erewhon.” 

“Is Nigel at the 
now?” 

“IT haven't an idea. He 
went off unpaired after giv- 
ing us what for, and he was 
last seen at the Empire with 
the Somerton girl and her 
gang. I daresay you would 
find him at 4B Ashley Man- 
sions” —an answer which 
showed that the Intelligence 
Department preferred inference 
to information, which is a fail- 
ing of all clever Intelligence 
Departments. 

Fitzroy filled a whisky-end- 
soda and drank it thought- 
fully. “I wish I knew what 


House 
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her game was,” he remarked, 
stroking his chin; “it’s a 
deuced pretty one, and the 
player has played before.” 
‘*We must find out.” 
Gilmour began to whistle 
softly, “Gentle shepherd, tell 
me where,” while he smiled 
at the large photo of Nigel 
which adorned the writing- 
table. Lady Whitmore ad- 
mired her faultless pink shoul- 
ders in the mirror absently 
until the clock aroused her by 
striking half-past eleven. Then 
she brushed the Private Sec- 
retary unceremoniously aside. 
A scrawl, and a hastier ring 
at the bell, followed. ‘Take 
this at once to Ashley Man- 
sions,” she ordered the foot- 
man; “there is no answer.” 
Fitzroy had dropped his 
cigarette in dismay when he 
heard the command, for he 
feared, not without reason, 
the drastic methods employed 
sometimes at Cadogan Square 
on erring sheep; but his face 
beamed when the nature of 
the message had been ex- 
plained. “It is a challenge, 
not an invitation,” he purred. 
“T hope the little girl will 
take it up.” 
“T hope so.” 


Lady Whit- 


more’s eyes, too, glowed with 


the joy of battle. A _ true 
fighter, she preferred oppon- 
ents who smote with the 
naked spear on her shield; 
and she secretly admired, as 
the old hands in all arenas 
do, the novice who has the 
pluck to stand up to the un- 
questioned veteran of a hun- 
dred victories. 

“Dear lady,” Fitzroy mur- 
mured, taking her hand, “it 
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is amazing to think Nigel 
should have the taste to pre- 
fer-—— 

“ Fitz, don’t be silly. Go and 
see what George is doing, and 
if that Fleet Street tout is 
persuading him to buy any 


” 
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more Erewhon Prefs., you can 
tell him to go to the % 

“4B Ashley Mansions they 
call it in Capel Court, I be- 
lieve,” Gilmour interrupted dis- 
creetly, “‘and ‘pon my word I 
think they are right.” 


III, 


It was Sunday afternoon, 
and Lady Whitmore sat alone 
on the lawn of “The Cottage” 
at Henley in anything but a 
Christian temper. Nor did the 
reason lie in ‘The Monthly 
Monitor,’ although it contained 
an article signed by “ Diplo- 
matist,” in which the critical 
situation in Erewhon was at- 
tributed to a Ministry now the 
victim of reactionary preju- 
dices, now the tool of un- 
scrupulous financiers, while it 
neglected the obvious and 
pressing claims of the one 
man who could save the 
great province—Sir Vincent 
Mackarness. No, it was that 
she, Lady Whitmore, had never 
been so treated before in her 
own house—that her guests 
seemed to unite, break up, and 
unite again like so many pup- 
pets pulled by invisible wires; 
and the puller was a middle- 
class young woman with a 
baby face and violet eyes, 
whose only merit was freedom 
from one of the worst vices 
of the middle class, overdress- 
ing. For Lena Somerton’s 
clothes were beyond the criti- 
cism of Dover Street or the 
Rue de la Paix. 

Sir George fidgeted out of 
the house. “What is the 
matter with you?” his wife 
asked irritably. “You can’t 
sit ten minutes in one place,” 


. 


“Why hasn’t ‘The Observer’ 
come ?” he demanded. 

“Do the Government get 
their news from ‘The Ob- 
server’?” was the sarcastic 
reply. 

“Who knows?” he answered 
carelessly—‘“ who knows what 
may not be divined' by 
the intelligent anticipator of 
events?” 

Lady Whitmore flashed one 
penetrating look at the cynical 
face of her husband, but Sir 
George had discovered he had 
no matches and had fidgeted 
back to the house. So his wife 
stared blankly at the sunlit 
river. Behind the rhododen- 
drons down there the herba- 
ceous border was fringed with 
the suggestion of a white-lace 
petticoat, an open-work ankle, 
and a brown shoe, and (by 
standing up) she could see the 
collar of a blue serge coat 
and the crown of a Panama 
hat. That—her foot beat on 
the grass—that was Lena Som- 
erton and Nigel Seaton. 

Yet presently from the ter- 
race Lena’s voice woke her 
from a petulant doze. “Ihave 
never punted a First Lord of 
the Treasury before. Suppos- 
ing I upset you?” 

And there replied the bland 
measured voice which in the 
heat of a furious party scrim- 
mage invariably goaded an 
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Opposition to madness. “My 
dear young lady, it will not 
be the first head of a Govern- 
ment whom one of your sex 
has turned out.” 

Lady Whitmore imitated 
the ill-mannered Radicals 
under similar provocation. 
“Old ass!” she muttered, 
flinging ‘The Monitor’ at 
“The Markiss,” her Scotch 
terrier, who was just scratch- 
ing himself to sleep under the 
cedar. 

“Was that meant for me?” 
Nigel Seaton had dropped into 
the vacant chair. He was a 
tall young man of perhaps 
three-and-thirty, whose good 
looks were spoiled by the 
power of brain and force of 
will in his fine forehead and 
firm mouth. Even more ap- 
parent was the unconscious 
air which is the privilege of 
a happy few in the monde in 
which he had been born—the 
few who are born to a great 
place in a great empire, and 
prove in due course their great- 
ness simply by filling it. 

Lady Whitmore shrugged 
her shoulders. “So you have 
got tired of the rhododen- 
drons?” she asked pleasantly. 

“The rhododendrons?” Nigel 
was puzzled. “Oh! I see. I 
must warn Mackarness against 
serge and a Panama, it gives 
him away too easily.” 

“It ‘was Vincent Mac- 
karness?” Lady Whitmore 
smiled. “Then I think you 


might have come and told 
me,” 


“Surely you were dictating 
my wigging to the Chief, and 
I didn’t choose to aggravate it 
by disturbing the téte-d-téte.” 


The 


lady leaned back. 
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“What's all this gossiping 
nonsense about the Chiltern 
Hundreds, Nigel?” she asked 
lazily. 

“Tt isn’t nonsense, It will 
be in ‘The Daily Outrage’ on 
Tuesday.” 

“You really mean it? 
why?” 

“The usual explanation. 
The debtor attributed his 
bankruptcy to his expenses 
exceeding his income, and to 
unfortunate speculations on the 
Stock Exchange.” 

“T told you not to touch the 
Paris and Oceana.” 

** You are not the only person 
who gave me that advice, and 
I wish I had taken both yours 
and hers.” Something in the 
tone caused Lady Whitmore to 
look at him carefully. She 
had only heard that tone once 
before, and it had meant a 
week’s trouble. 

“Seriously, Nigel, how long 
are you going to turn that girl’s 
head ?” 

“Which? there are so many 
credited with designs on the 
hope of the party.” 

“Don’t be theatrical; you 
are not posing for the Women’s 
Council of the Hyacinth Sister- 
hood. Imean Lena Somerton.” 

“T am not sure she would 
have me if I asked her, but—I 
mean to try.” 

“Nigel!” This was not 
anger, but entreaty, almost 
agony in the low whisper. 

‘‘ Cis,” he remonstrated softly, 
“be reasonable.” There were 
only two men other than rela- 
tives who dared to call Lady 
Whitmore even in private by 
that intimate name. One was 
Nigel Seaton, and the other 
does not matter here. 


Pray 
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“T intend to be,” he answered 
quietly. 

“T ask you,” he said, feeling 
slowly for the words, “ because 
the time has come when you 
must release me from my pro- 
mise. God knows I would not 
turn my back on the past with- 
out—without being compelled 
to. But I must—I must.” 

Lady Whitmore stared at 
the river. Then she rose. 
“No,” she said with sharp 
decision; “I refuse to release 

ou.” 

* Ah—listen od 

“No, I will not listen. For 
your sake I married a man 
whom I did not love; for your 
sake I have intrigued, yes, and 
stooped more than once. Oh! 
I did not ask for gratitude—I 
did it for the party, for the 
Empire, for you. I knew the 
time must come when I must 
surrender you to another 


woman, and I was ready even 
for that, because your career 
is my life; but I will not sur- 


render you when it means 
wrecking your future, losing 
you for the party and the 
Empire,—I will not surrender 
you to Lena Somerton.” 

“You do not know her,” he 
said quickly. 

“She does not know me 
either.” The menace was as 
biting as the pride. “You 
must choose between me and 
her, Nigel, and choose at your 
peril.” 

“Cissy, listen. For all that 
you have done, and _ been, 
God knows what I feel. But 
there is no hope of success in 
life, in politics, in states, when 
life is founded on a lie. I have 
been living a lie. It can’t go 
on—it can’t, and, thank God! 


. 
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I see why at last. I have done 
with it now and for ever.” 

“Pray spare me your sophis- 
tries. Keep them for the 
woman who inspires them— 
keep them for Lena Somerton.” 

“T am not ashamed to con- 
fess it is she who has opened 
my eyes.” 

Lady Whitmore’s dark eyes 
blazed. “You poor dupe!” 
she said; “you poor dupe!” 

He began to move away. 
With Lady Whitmore, the 
action said, he at least could 
not wrangle. 

“Nigel,” she pleaded sud- 
denly, “don’t abandon us—me. 
It is you who can save the 
party for all the great things 
that you dream of, and they 
are great, my dear, great and 
good.” 

“That is why I must begin a 
new life.” 

She drew back her hand 
sharply. “You persist,” she 
said—“ you will marry her in 
defiance of 2 

“Yes,” he answered, stung 
to anger for the first time; “if 
she will marry me I will marry 
her.” 

“So be it,” was the quick, 
proud reply. “We understand 
each other. But donot imagine 
that the party or I will forget 
your wanton disloyalty and 
desertion, and you will go your 
own way at——” 

The butler was actually run- 
ning across the lawn. “Mr 
Gilmour,” he panted out, “has 
come down on his motor car 
and would see your ladyship 
at once.” 

His mistress swept off to the 
drawing-room, where her ap- 
pearance, as of Bellona’s self, 
froze into amazed silence the 
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Private Secretary, pacing up 
and down like a wounded beast 
in a cage. 

“What is wrong, Fitzroy?” 
she demanded, and she had to 
repeat the question twice. 

“Where is the Chief? I must 
find the Chief at once.” 

“There is something wrong 
in Erewhon ?” 

“Wrong?” Fitzroy laughed 
with mocking pain. “Wrong? 
wrong? those damned Ere- 
whoners have taken the law 
into their own hands and made 
a filibustering raid over the 
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border, and if we’re not at war 
with all Europe in a week I’m 
—oh! the Chief, where’s the 
Chief? Ah!” ‘ 

He had caught sight of the 
great man on the lawn, and he 
rushed from the room. Lady 
Whitmore, left alone, stretched 
out her arms with a bitter cry, 
then she dropped on to the sofa, 
and Lena Somerton, swiftly 
passing along the verandah, 
with a scared face saw her 
lying there, her imperial head 
buried in her arms, sobbing for 
the Empire and herself. 


IV. 


The Prime Minister and Sir 
George left at once, but Gil- 
mour was permitted to stay. 
After dinner Lady Whitmore 
had her coffee on the verandah 
on the west side, which meant 
that only those who had an 
audience could see her. Fitzroy 
of course enjoyed the privilege 
at half-past nine, by which 
time he had recovered his 
equanimity. 

“A nice mess you have made 
of it,” was the lady’s greeting 
—“‘a nice mess.” 

“Yes; it’s a real tilt over of 
the apple-cart. The only con- 
solation is that the other lot 
would have done worse.” 

“You'll have an opportun- 
ity of judging what the other 
lot can do before the week is 
out.” 

Fitzroy put his cup down. 
The coffee to-night, like the 
dinner, was not up tothe Whit- 
more mark. Perhaps the chef 
was a shareholder in the Ere- 
whon Exploration Company. 

“Lena Somerton ’s desper- 
ately in love with Nigel,” he 


remarked, as if to make con- 
versation. 

“ Fiddlesticks! She only 
wants to marry him.” 

“Tt comes to the same thing 
in the end, doesn’t it? I talked 
to her for an hour before din- 
ner, and that’s how I read it.” 

“She is bamboozling you, as 
she has bamboozled——” 

“We call it social pressure 
now, it’s so much prettier. 
Anyway, she has _ socially 
pressed Vincent——” 

“ Mackarness?” Lady Whit- 
more clutched at the straw of 
hope. 

“He means to apply for the 
Chiltern Hundreds to-morrow.” 

“Then,” she inferred tri- 
umphantly, “he is going out, 
after all.” 

“Anything but. He is chuck- 
ing politics for American fin- 
ance, a fat place in a trust or 
a syndicate, or some other in- 
vention of a Republican devil. 
That will count two on a 
division; and there’s Nigel’s 
seat to follow, and this Ere- 
whon business, and the financial 
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scandal Oh! we’re in for 
a sweet time.” 

Lady Whitmore made no 
reply. 

“That baby-faced child,” 
pursued the imperturbable 
Fitzroy, “has roped Mackar- 
ness into the syndicate to 
prevent him going out to Ere- 
whon F 

“Does she mean,” she inter- 
rupted, “to marry him as well 
as Nigel, whom she told you 
she loves?” 

“They say,” he _ replied, 
“divorce is very easy in some 
of the American states, and she 
clearly has a taste for syndi- 
cating her capital. Well, well, 
her game is as clear as a pike- 
staff now. Gadzooks! if she 
only belonged to the party! 
She’s a genius.” 

“A genius! An adven- 
turess |” 

“They’re the same thing,” he 
retorted. ‘An adventuress be- 
gins with a job and ends in a 

enius.” 

“Oh! if you are going to be 
smart I shall go to bed.” 

Fitzroy smoked in silence, 
then he drank a glass of Bene- 
dictine as if his nerves required 
a strong stimulus. “ We're 
done,” he began, “and the 
Empire’s done, if Mackarness 
won’t go out. And,” his voice 
dropped, “I don’t trust Som- 
erton. He adores, and no 
wonder, that little girl of his, 
and to help her to marry the 
man of her choice he will 
play the nastiest card up his 
sleeve——” 

“The Somerton girl no doubt 
relies on that?” 

“No,” he answered with 
strong conviction,—“ no, I am 
sure not. She keeps clear of 


. 


the cards up papa’s sleeve, be- 
cause they always dirty the 
hands of the player.” 

A long pause. 

“Well, what can we do?” 
Lady Whitmore asked in sullen 
despair. 

“We might,” he said thought- 
fully—“ we might give her carte 
blanche as regards Nigel.” 

“Fitzroy!” The coffee-table 
went over with a crash as the 
lady sprang up. 

“Of course it’s out of the 
question. By the way, I'm off 
to-morrow at six, so I'll say 
good night.” 

When half-way through the 
drawing-room he was called 
back, as he had hoped. 

“ Do you really think,” Lady 
Whitmore asked, “if that 
woman had——” 

“T was only joking,” he 
answered soothingly. ‘“ We 
can’t hoist the white flag 
now, even for the sake of the 
Empire and the party. And 
the adventuress would prob- 
ably marry Mackarness and 
leave us to stew in the juice 
of our own cooking. At the 
same time, I confess it would 
be very interesting as a mat- 
ter of pure curiosity to know 
how she’d take the suggestion. 
Good night, Lady Whitmore.” 

He left his hostess gazing out 
into the fragrant June night. 
As he passed through the hall 
a glimpse of Lena Somerton’s 
white skirt on the lawn arrested 
his attention. “That woman” 
was engaged in earnest con- 
versation with Nigel Seaton, 
whereat Gilmour smiled, and 
he was still smiling when, in 
company with Sir Vincent 
Mackarness, he mounted his 
motor car at six next morning. 
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At eleven the same day Lady 
Whitmore sent for Lena, and 
waved her into a chair. “I 
will be perfectly frank,” she 
began, “for I am about to 
ask you as a great favour to 
help me to persuade Sir Vin- 
cent Mackarness to go out to 
Erewhon.” 

“Sir Vincent is his own 
master, Lady Whitmore.” 

“Perhaps. But you know 
the situation, Miss Somerton. 
I simply ask you to help the 
party and the Empire in a 
great crisis.” 

“T do not belong to the 
party,” Lena replied; “but 


I would willingly pawn the 
clothes off my back to help 
the Empire.” 

Lady Whitmore was sur- 
prised, and she studied the 
girl’s face, so young and calm, 


with intense interest. Then 
she deliberately laid all her 
cards face upwards on the 
table. “You alone,” she said 
with impressive emphasis,— 
“you alone can persuade Sir 
Vincent, and he alone can 
save the Empire. If you were 
to do this, there is nothing— 
nothing — you might not ask 
from me in return.” 

Lena waited a full minute, 
while her hostess wondered 
with which of the aces at her 
command she would take the 
trick. 

“Why,” Lena asked quietly, 
“should I, a woman, interfere 
in the affairs of the party, 
which I suppose are those of 
the Empire, even if I were to 
accept your offer to make a 
bargain?” The colour rose in 
Lady Whitmore’s cheeks at the 
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rebuff. “But,” Lena went on, 
“surely you know it is un- 
necessary. Sir Vincent has 
promised to start for Erewhon 
to-night.” 

Lady Whitmore gasped. 
Words failed her. The bitter- 
ness of it, the unspeakable bit- 
terness of it! To be outplayed 
and then crushed! Most bitter 
of all, this great stroke had 
been arranged behind her back, 
and it had been left to this 
baby-faced child to tell her. 

Lena was sitting quite still, 
and her invincible calm rallied 
Lady Whitmore’s dazed senses. 
“Sir Vincent,” she began, 
“ gives up, then, his American 
appointment ?” 

Lena’svoice and face softened. 
“Yes,” she said; “he is sacri- 
ficing ten thousand a-year for 
the Empire.” 

Lady Whitmore made a 
daring move. “I have no 
right to ask,” she said, “but I 
have heard—may I congratu- 
late you, Miss Somerton?” 

“T fear not,’—Lena was 
speaking with suppressed feel- 
ing. “Sir Vincent goes out to 
Erewhon because I refused to 
marry him.” 

Lady Whitmore was past 
being surprised now. In a 
strange fascination she watched 
Lena as she rose, stood hesi- 
tating, moved away, and moved 
back again. “I have a favour 
to ask,” the girl said almost 
in a whisper. Ah! it was 
coming after all! 

“T shall not see you again,” 
Lena began; “may I then beg 
you to use all your influence to 
prevent Mr Seaton taking the 
Chiltern Hundreds?” 
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“Miss Somerton !” 

“Tf,” said Lena, “for a 
woman’s sake Mr Seaton 
accepts the place that has been 
offered him in a speculative 
company, as he wants to do 
because he is in debt and has 
determined to earn his living, 
he will ruin his character and 
wreck his career. God forbid 
that a daughter should say one 
word against her parents, but 
I cannot forget my father was 
once poor and a rising politician. 
He went on to the Stock Ex- 
change for a woman’s sake, my 
mother, and she was a Jewish 
pawnbroker in Petticoat Lane. 
I would save Mr Seaton from 
what my father has been com- 
pelled to become. Will you 
not help to save him too?” 

“And you ask me this?” 

“Because I love him, and 
because—you love him too.” 

The two women faced each 
other. ‘“ Yes,” said Lady Whit- 
more calmly, ‘I love him.” 

“Last night he asked me to 
marry him, and I refused.” 

“And yet you say you love 
him?” Lady Whitmore was 
genuinely puzzled ; for this un- 
fathomable middle-class had 
such queer ideas about duty 
and love and honour. 

“TI refused because I love 
him. If I marry him—I, the 
daughter of a bankrupt married 
to a man in debt—for my sake 
he enters on that cursed world 
of Stock Exchange finance. 
His friends, his world, will set 
their machine against him, and 
I know what that means. 
Worse, much worse—he makes 
himself a disloyal deserter of 
that great party which he was 
born to regenerate and lead. 


. 
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I, thank God! can save him 
from that by refusing to be his 
wife; but it is only you, Lady 
Whitmore, who can save him 
for the Empire.” 

“TI? How?” 
ulity was sincere. 

“You have his bond for 
money lent. You have his 
promise. Destroy that bond, 
burn those letters, tell him the 
past is wiped out and there 
only exists the future. Send 
him to Erewhon with Vin- 
cent Mackarness, and in three 
months the party will be 
prouder of him than they 
have ever been. And he—he 
will be grateful to the woman 
who has saved him.” 

“And you?” 

“Promise me this and I 
leave England to-night never 
to return, unless you give me 
leave.” 

“ And Nigel ?” 
more’s voice trembled. 
he obey ?” 

“Yes, yes. You have it in 
your power as a woman, the 
greatest woman in England, to 
make Nigel”—she lingered with 
a touching pathos on the name 
—“ obey.” 

“You call me the greatest 
woman in England?” For the 
third time Lady Whitmore was 
sincerely incredulous. 

“ Yes,” Lena answered with 
conviction. “I did not think 
so a week ago. I have good 
reason to know it now, —no 
woman better, and it is the 
truth.” 

Lady Whitmore’s eyes rested 
on the girl’s face. Then with- 
out a word she snatched a tele- 
“ The 


The incred- 


Lady Whit- 
“Will 


gram-form and wrote. 
greatest woman in England,” 
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she looked up almost in a bitter 
humility, “cannot make a man 
see her against his will. Will 
you sign this, Miss Somerton ?” 
Lena promptly signed the 
message, which now ran :— 


“Please call, 170 Cadogan 
Square, two-thirty, for my sake. 
—LENA.” 


And next morning the man 
in the street read in his ‘ Daily 
Outrage’: “Sir Vincent Mac- 
karness, K.C.M.G., M.P., and 


Three months later, on a chill 
October evening, Lady Whit- 
more and Fitzroy Gilmour 
were sitting by the fire in the 
boudoir at Friars Court, the 
country seat of Sir George. 
Neither had said anything for 
some minutes; then Fitzroy lit 
a cigarette, a sure sign that he 
had some information to impart. 

“ Any news of Lena Somer- 
ton?” he asked. 

“ Not a syllable.” 

“It seems quite clear that 
this Erewhon business killed 
her father. His heart was all 
wrong, and the failure of that 
rascally coup——” he gave the 
fire a perturbed poke. 

“Erewhon, Fitzroy? What 
had Jasper Somerton to do with 
Erewhon ?” 

“That is what we all want to 
know. There are some queer 
rumours afloat. Somerton, I 
am convinced, had more to do 
with the Erewhon fiasco than 
any one dreamed at the time.” 

Lady Whitmore _ shivered, 
why, she could not have said. 
“It’s all patched up now,” she 
said in a low voice, “ thanks to 
VOL. CLXXIV.—NO, MLV. 
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Mr Nigel Seaton, M.P., left 
London last night to join the 


mail-steamer for Erewhon. It. 


is understood that they have 
been intrusted with an im- 
portant mission in connection 
with the deplorable events in 
that country.” And the reader 
may well be spared the jubila- 
tion of the ministerial organs 
at this fresh proof of the wis- 
dom and decision shown by the 
Government in so “serious a 
crisis.” 


Vincent Mackarness and Nigel. 
If Jasper Somerton had a finger 
in the filibustering mischief, he 
is dead—and,” she added almost 
with compassion, “dead men 
tell no tales.” 

“Perhaps not,” Fitzroy re- 
marked gloomily; “but they 
sometimes bequeath very un- 
pleasant secrets to the living. 
Lena Somerton must be a 
pauper.” 

Lady Whitmore’s eyes flashed. 
“For shame!” she said ; “the 
girl is not one of us, but she 
never could be a blackmailer.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of the 
girl,” he corrected gently, “but 
of the girl’s friends. They are 
not of us either, and both in 
Wall Street and Capel Court 
Somerton’s friends are not 
exactly pleased with the exas- 
peratingly high hand taken by 
Nigel. And it has succeeded 
too, which is more exasper- 
ating. By Jove! he has satis- 
fied Erewhon, the party, and 
the Nonconformist conscience 
all in one, Not even you and 
I believed he could have done 
it, he and Mackarness. It’s an 
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uncommonly profitable lesson in 
the value for the Empire, after 
all, of the copybook maxims.” 

Lady Whitmore gazed at the 
fire. What a tragedy the em- 
bers revealed! Three months 
ago how proud she would have 
been could she have foreseen 
this day for Nigel !—Nigel, her 
creation. She had vanquished 
Lena by her own confession, 
but Nigel was hers no longer. 
Lena had vanished as she had 
promised ; but the inspiration 
which had saved an Empire, 
the inspiration of those crowded 
three months, so brilliant for 
their combination of honesty, 
firmness, and patience, had for 
all that come from the daughter 
of a financier who had dropped 
dead before the law made him 
a discredited bankrupt. Was 
she, Lady Whitmore, to be 
taught as Nigel had been 
taught, the worth of copy- 
book maxims by the child of 
a Jewish pawnbroker from 
Petticoat Lane? 

The butler came in, a curious 
look disturbing the well-trained 
mask he was paid to wear as 
a face. ‘Miss Somerton,” he 
said, “has driven up from the 
station, my lady, and wishes to 
know whether Mr Gilmour 
would see her.” 

The pair in the boudoir stared 
at the servant. “Miss Somer- 
ton!” they repeated blankly. 

Yes; Miss Somerton begged 
the favour of five minutes’ con- 
versation with Mr Gilmour. 
Whereupon Fitzroy, at a look 
from Lady Whitmore, left the 
room, only to return almost 
immediately. 

“Lady Whitmore,” he said, 
“‘T have persuaded Miss Somer- 
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ton to speak in your presence 
as well as mine.” 

He ushered the girlin. Her 
infantine face, if thin and pale, 
was as infantine as ever, and 
her severely plain black dress 
and cheap hat cried out against 
the luxurious refinement of the 
charming room, — cried out 
against the trained grace and 
costly simplicity of the even- 
ing robe worn as only a beauti- 
ful patrician can wear her 
clothes. But where the deuce, 
Fitzroy was asking himself, 
did this girl get that nameless 
distinction which no poverty 
can obliterate and no wealth 
can buy —for they do not 
breed it in Petticoat Lane or 
Capel Court? 

“T have had a letter from 
Mr Seaton,” Lena began; 
“and as I promised to have 
no communication with him, 
I wanted Mr Gilmour to see 
it before anything further was 
done. Mr Gilmour insisted 
you should see it too, Lady 
Whitmore. It will save time 
if he will read it out.” 

Lady Whitmore made an in- 
clination of her head, and Fitz- 
roy without a word began to 
read aloud. The letter was 
short. Nigel requested Miss 
Somerton to make _ search 
amongst her father’s papers. 

“JT should explain,” Lena 
interrupted, “that my father, 
Mr Seaton discovered, acted 
as secret manager of the 
Erewhon Exploration Com- 
pany, and there is little doubt 
he had a free hand to do as 
he pleased without informing 
the directors, many of whom 
were on the Board of the Paris 
and Oceana Company.” 
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It was his intention, Nigel 
concluded, to press for a Par- 
liamentary Commission which 
should probe to the bottom the 
whole of the Erewhon affair, 
and in Mr Somerton’s papers 
perhaps might be discovered 
the clue which he desired. 

“T searched,” Lena went on; 
“but my father had destroyed 
most of his letters. However,” 
she paused and continued with 
an effort, ‘I did find two docu- 
ments with this note in my 
father’s writing, and it is these 
which have brought me back 
to England.” 

She handed them to Fitzroy. 
He looked into her eyes as 
he took them and his hand 
trembled. 

Dead silence. 

“Good God!” 
the man’s lips. 

What he had read was this: 
“These two telegrams are de- 
coded copies. The first is the 
original as received, the draft 
in Erewhon being destroyed 
by my orders; the second is 
the answer sent, the trans- 
mitted copy being destroyed 
by my orders. No one but 
myself, one other, and the 
manager in Erewhon know of 
their existence, and the manager 
was killed in the raid.—J. 8.” 

The telegrams were :— 


came from 


1. “If grandmamma gives the 
necessary security, marriage 
takes place Sunday, the four- 
teenth inst.—MANAGER.” 

2. “Grandmamma. consents 
by proxy. Have secured Whit- 
more as best man. Let marriage 
take place, if necessary, on 
fourteenth.—_SOMERTON.” 


Lena suddenly stepped for- 
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ward and took the cablegrams 
from Fitzroy’s trembling fin- 
gers just as Lady Whitmore 
would have seized them. Then 
while he and Lady Whitmore 
watched her in petrified speech- 
lessness, she tore them in pieces 
and flung them on the fire. 

“Ah!” gasped Fitzroy— 
“ah!” and he sat down 
choking. 

Lady Whitmore stood star- 
ing at Lena’s girlish figure in 
its pitiful black, then she too 
sank into a chair with a great 
sob. What was in the tele- 
grams she knew not; but she, 
as the man and the girl, had 
passed through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, which 
all who work for a great em- 
pire must pass through once: 
and happy are the empire- 
builders, whether on the Treas- 
ury Bench or in the wilds of 
an untracked continent, whom 
the gods that preside over 
the destinies of empires de- 
cide must pass through that 
valley only once and no more. 

“Nigel,” began Lena softly, 
“is wrong about the Com- 
mission. A Commission which 
would rip open wounds that 
are closed, would scavenge in 
the dust- heaps of the past 
for sins and blunders now 
forgotten, will profit no one. 
Erewhon is at peace. The 
Empire is at peace. Let the 
dead bury their dead. The 
policy of a great empire is to 
forget and to forgive; for it 
works, does it not, not for 
the erring fathers but for the 
innocent sons and daughters, 
not for the past but the 
future?” 

She had forgotten her audi- 
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ence; she was talking to one 
man alone, Nigel Seaton. 

“You are right,” said Gil- 
mour with enthusiasm. “By 
Jove! you are right, Miss 
Somerton.” 

But Lady Whitmore sat 
spellbound. No more than 
Lena or Fitzroy did she know 
whether the secret in those 
telegrams was a truth or 
a terrible weapon forged for 
vengeance by the dead; but 
she was aware that here was 
a girl who had deliberately 
burnt papers which in her 
lover’s hands might have con- 
vulsed an empire now at peace 
—might have made that pauper 
girl a rich woman, and sated a 
natural passion for revenge; 
she knew that this girl had re- 
linquished without a murmur & 
lover to save him for himself 
and for a future she by her own 
act could not share. Yet it 
was not this which chained her 
to her chair. No, it was the 
question, Whence and how had 
come the intuition and the 
nerve which are the God-given 
privilege of real statesmanship, 
those qualities which no train- 
ing can create and a party 
organisation can at best per- 
fect ; something like the gift of 
song, that will bubble up as 
easily in the peasant’s cottage 
as in the chateau of the great 
seigneur, and both alike gifts 
which nations and empires seek 
with tears, and if they neg- 
lect, purchase damnation for 
themselves? Yes, it was this 
question and the answer of 
her heart, that Lena was right 
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in her swift decision, that over- 
whelmed Lady Whitmore at 
that moment. 

“T think I can convince Sir 
Vincent that I have done right,” 
Lena said quietly, paused, and 
proudly went on, “and I came 
here to ask you, Lady Whit- 
more, to convince Mr Seaton. 
I am sure you will; and per- 
haps Mr Gilmour will help.” 

She walked to the door, Lady 
Whitmore and Fitzroy still 
gazing in silence at the girl- 
ish figure in the shabby 
clothes. 

“Where are you going?” 
Fitzroy found voice to say. 

Lena looked at her watch. 
“T shall catch the night mail to 
London,” she answered. 

Lady Whitmore put her hand 
on her sleeve. ‘“ You must stay 
here,” she began, “for you are 
one of us now, and we cannot 
and will not give you up.” 

“Yes,” said Fitzroy in his 
deepest tones ; “ you belong not 
to the party, Miss Somerton, 
but to the Empire.” 

Lena had stopped. She met 
their gaze in a dumb wonder. 
Slowly, very slowly, the radi- 
ance of a far-off vision floated 
into her pale thin face. 

“You must stay,” Lady 
Whitmore repeated gently, “for 
we expect Nigel here to-mor- 
row; and you, my dear, must 
convince him yourself that you 
know best. Fitzroy is quite 
right. Nigel belongs to you, 
and you both belong to the 
Empire.” 

And next day the wooing of 
Nigel Seaton was ended. 
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THE RIVERS MOUTH. 


SOME SKETCHES, NOTES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


THE little burn that flowed 
past the house was supposed to 
be the limit of my fishing in 
early angling days, and my 
orders were not to fish beyond 
the mill-dam, which lay about 
half a mile below the house. 
Up to about the age of twelve 
I remained within bounds, but 
after that time I began to stray 
farther afield ; and one day, 
during the temporary absence 
of my family at some local 
function, I fished the burn 
down to the very tail, where 
it debouched into the estuary, 
and discovered for the first 
time the great tidal pools, with 
the ford, the island covered 
with birds, and the great 
strong stream of the main 
channel of the river beyond 
the island. 

I had better state here that 
the river, which is one of con- 
siderable size, divides a little 
below the headway of the tidal 
water, and passes down either 
side of a great grassy island, 
the main current keeping to 
the north side and the lesser 
stream to the south, the latter 
being known locally by the 
elegant name of the “back- 
gut.” It is easily fordable at 
low tide, except when the river 
is in spate; but at high water 
It is quite impassable, and in 
high spring -tides the entire 
island is covered with water. 

This island, so worn with 


IL 


spates and tides, is ever chang- 
ing at the lower end, where 
there are many places quite 
unsafe to venture; but at the 
upper end there is solid good 
turf, with a few whin-bushes 
growing on it, a favourite re- 
sort of pheasants. What the 
special attraction is for these 
birds I cannot say for certain, 
but I imagine it must be the 
fruit of the little brown 
bramble, which grows in abun- 
dance among the whin-bushes, 
The lower end of the island is 
ever a favourite resort of snipe 
in the latter end of autumn; 
but, as they lie very close in the 
dank brown-green grass and 
sedge, it requires a good dog, 
working carefully, to flush 
them, and one must exercise 
great caution where one steps 
as one approaches the edge of 
the tide, for it is quite possible 
to step off firm turf into an 
almost inextricable slough of 
grass-covered mud. I had a 
nasty experience in such a place 
one cold winter’s day ; but be- 
fore I get to that I must con- 
clude the account of my first 
visit to the river’s mouth and 
the island, stating first that 
the latter is no mere patch of 
land amidst the waters: it is 
fully a mile long and two hun- 
dred yards wide when quite 
uncovered by the tide, and the 
tidal pools on either side are 
long and very deep in places, 
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although in the back-gut they 
are mostly fordable at their 
ends. 

The place where the burn 
empties itself into the estuary 
is not much more than a hun- 
dred yards from the lowest 
ford, and when I had for the 
first time gazed my fill at the 
panorama of new sporting- 
ground lying open before me, 
my eye soon began to gather 
in the details of the place, and 
among others the quickest 
means of reaching the island. 
The tide seemed far out, and 
the river was so low that 
nought but a mere trickle of 
water ran between the stones 
of the ford into the pool. I 
was soon across. 

It took a long time to explore 
the island thoroughly, and I 
found a great deal to interest 
me. Ducks rose from the little 


rushy pools, and I, ignorant of 


their habits, for the time was 
autumn, sought around for a 
nest, or young ones; stickle- 
backs darted about in the 
water-holes, and I tried for 
long to capture one in my net, 
or by feeling under the banks, 
but without success; here was 
a skeleton of a great fish left 
by the tide, and I sought to 
carry it with me, but it smelt 
evilly, and I soon dropped the 
thing; the white skull of a 
duck interested me, and was 
put in my pocket, as was also 
the delicate pink frame of a 
little dried crab, soon to be 
crushed like bits of egg-shell 
as I walked along. 

I had been happily amused 
for an hour or two ere I be- 
thought me that it was about 
time to return home, The 
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position of the ford was easily 
located, being directly opposite 
a spot on the main shore where 
a long line of alder-trees ended 
and open fields began, and I 
was soon at the place where 
I had first set foot on the island. 
Imagine my horror to find a 
smooth even current of water 
pouring up between the banks, 
completely cutting off my re- 
treat. The tide was flowing 
fast, with a stiff breeze behind 
it. Evening was coming on, 
and the sky looked very black 
up to the north behind the 
hills. For some moments I felt 
a very unhappy little boy; but 
I did not feel inclined either to 
be drowned or to perish of cold 
by spending a night on the 
island, even if I should succeed 
in finding a spot uncovered by 
the tide. 

I considered that the flow of 
water might not yet have 
reached the head of the island, 
and that possibly there might 
be another ford between the 
pools higher up, so I turned 
and raced the tide, and of 
course won the race and found 
a crossing, or I should not be 
writing here to-day. But I 
was only just in time, and got 
soaking wet splashing through 
the shallow stream that crept 
upwards between the stones. 

It was very muddy where I 
got ashore, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that I 
reached terra firma, covered 
with rotten marsh-slime from 
my chin to my toes. Looking 
back on the waters from a high 
bank beyond, I saw what 4 
close shave I had had of being 
cut off; for the main channel, 
which filled faster than the 
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back-gut, was now pouring its 
waters into the latter, and the 
pool at the head of the island 
had indeed a great stream 
flowing into it at both ends. 
In a few minutes the passage 
to or from the island could only 
have been made by swimming 
or a boat. I felt an inward 
feeling of triumph at having 
beaten the tide, after a most 
satisfactory inspection of the 
land that it claims for its own, 
with all that is thereon, and I 
turned homewards much elated. 
And so ended my first visit to 
the river’s mouth. 

It was spring of the follow- 
ing year ere I paid a second 
visit. In the meantime I had 
studied carefully some of the 
many books on sport and 
natural history to be found 
on the book-shelves at home, 
and had acquired some know- 
ledge of the ways of sea-trout 
and of other of the chief at- 
tractions of the estuary. I 
had also acquired a good fish- 
ing-rod—thanks to the assist- 
ance of a sister, whose husband 
is an ardent fisherman, and 
from whom I gained consider- 
able angling information and 
a few trout-flies. I really owe 
that sister a deep debt of grati- 
tude for her sympathy with 
my piscatorial pursuits, for she 
gave me a good start in my 
angling career. Without a 
good rod I could have done 
little good fishing the large 
tidal pools, even wading in to 
above my knees, as I con- 
stantly did, until I got rheu- 
matic fever some three years 
later: then, and not till then, 
did I buy a pair of waders. 

I paid many visits to the 
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river’s mouth before I learnt 
how to angle successfully for 
the trout that were to be- 
found there. The disappoint- 
ments I had were numerous. 
I lost a great number of flies 
while learning how to throw 
a long straight line; on more 
than one occasion I parted 
company with an entire cast- 
ing-line with three flies at- 
tached to it—the cast and flies 
preferring to remain safely 
fixed to the top of an alder-tree 
rather than undergo any further 
tortures at my inexperienced 
hands. More than once I lost 
good trout in attempting to 
drag them hurriedly ashore 
before they were played out; 
and on one miserable occasion 
I broke the top joint of my 
beautiful fishing-rod, and lost 
several good days, when the 
“finnock” were running, while 
it was being mended. But at 
last the day came when suc- 
cess crowned my efforts, for I 
captured two lovely silver- 
sided finnock of about three- 
quarters of a pound each, and 
after that day I seldom re- 
turned from the river with an 
empty basket. 

How well I remember the 
capture of those two little fish, 
and with what pride I carried 
them home! Angling is an 
art full of strange contradic- 
tions, for I could not well have 
selected a more unpropitious 
fishing-day than the one above 
referred to. The wind was 
coming off the hills opposite 
right in my face, while the 
sun gleamed brightly on the 
waters. I seemed to throw 
the line into a sunbeam at 
every cast — that is to say, 
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when I did manage to get the 
flies on the water, for they 
more often than not came 
back in my face. Perhaps 
the god of angling took an 
interest in his young devotee, 
and intended my first success 
to happen unexpectedly, in 
order that it might cause the 
greater joy. Clever piscatorial 
deity! How many faithful 
followers thou hast! 

I believe the word “fin- 
nock” is pretty generally 
known throughout Scotland ; 
but I have not found it so 
in England, and therefore a 
few words about that most 
estimable fish may not be out 
of place here. A finnock is 
said to bear the same relation- 
ship to a sea-trout that a grilse 
bears to a salmon ; otherwise, it 
is the young sea-trout return- 
ing to fresh water after his 
first descent to the sea as a 
smolt, just as a grilse is the 
young salmon coming up under 
similar conditions. Finnocks 
seem to be distinctly gregar- 
ious, for they usually run in 
large shoals on the out-turn 
of the tide, showing themselves 
all over a tidal pool as they 
leap upwards like quivering 
bands of silver—some say, to 
shake off the sea-lice, with 
which little parasites they are 
much pestered; but, as often 
as not, I believe that they leap 
in pure gladness of heart at 
getting home again, and feel- 
ing the current rushing about 
them. They may, indeed, be 
said to jump for joy, even as 
we mortals do when young. 
They jump pretty freely when 
hooked ; but I do not suppose 
that any human being would sit 
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very still either with a hook and 
line of proportionate dimensions 
drawing him into the river. 

Finnocks take sea-trout flies 
of many patterns, and much 
more readily than they do on 
attaining the mature scales of 
the sea-trout. I have, how- 
ever, -lways had a few favour- 
ite finnock flies that I preferred 
to any others. One especially 
I have ever found very deadly 
—claret body, mallard wing, 
with a bit of peacock’s crest 
in it, black hackle, and golden 
pheasant tail. This may be a 
well-known fly with a well- 
known name, but I am not 
well versed in fly nomenclature. 
Give me a pattern of a fly, 
and I will produce a fair imi- 
tation thereof myself. 

My experience in angling for 
finnock at the river’s mouth is 
that one should sit ready by the 
water’s side until the moment 
when the outflow of the tide 
makes it suitable for fishing, for 
the shoals of finnock soon pass, 
and after that one may wait 
long before picking up an odd 
straggler. I remember getting 
a few in the big pool at the 
head of the island when the 
tide flowed into it, but I always 
got my best baskets of fish on 
the outflow of the tide. I used 
to fish for as long as fish would 
rise with the tide coming in, 
and then I would sit down and 
smoke and wait for it to turn. 
I once, while fishing the best 
pool of the estuary, killed 
twenty finnocks within ten 
yards of the spot where I 
commenced fishing, and the 
whole time that I was fishing 
the salmon-fishers were shoot- 
ing out their nets continuously 
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at the lower end of the pool. 
The finnock I caught must have 
passed through and under the 
nets before reaching me, but 
it made no difference to their 
appetites. 

I once made a rather curious 
capture in the same pool as 
that in which I caught my 
first finnock. A very high 
bank flanked the whole side 
of the pool, and one fine morn- 
ing as I marched along the 
former my eye was attracted 
by a “rip” along the surface 
of the water running from 
shallow water into deep. I 
mentally considered that that 
“rip” was caused by a very 
large fish, and I passed on to 
an upper pool. Returning in 
the evening along the same 
high bank, I observed a com- 
motion in the water in the 
shallows at the tail of the 
pool, I sat down under the 
top of the bank to observe 
before I was observed. 

What I saw puzzled me 
greatly. A small dark object 
suddenly darted up an inch 
or two above the water, then 
ducked down again and shot 
along like a torpedo, scarcely 
beneath the surface, for about 
twenty or thirty yards, finally 
disappearing in deep water 
close to the opposite bank. I 
was now thoroughly interested 
and somewhat excited, for I 
thought that I had discovered 
something very uncommon. I 
got up and ran under the 
bank to the tail of the pool, 
where I crouched down in a 
little crevice close to the water 
and watched for further pro- 
ceedings. I had not long to 
wait. Out from among some 
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half-immersed lumps of broken 
turf on the opposite shore 
darted my strange “fish,” and. 
performed some extraordinary 
gyrations beneath the water 
before it shot like an arrow 
right across the pool into quite 
a shallow place close to where 
I crouched ; and while I was 
trying to discern its shape, 
suddenly it shot up a thin 
narrow head at the end of a 
still thinner neck, when to 
my utter astonishment I dis- 
covered that my “fish” was 
a bird! I had never seen a 
bird quite like it; but a bird 
I felt certain it was, for it 
was quite close enough to 
make sure of the fact. 

It cruised about above water 
for some little time after this, 
and as it drew down into a 
narrow place, I thought that 
I would hustle it out and see 
how it could fly. I got up 
cautiously and stole down the 
bank as it swam away from 
me. I got within a few yards 
of it before it turned and saw 
me, when, instead of rising, 
it dived at once and shot away 
in torpedo fashion down into 
a@ very narrow strip of water 
between a gravel bank and 
the shore. Here I had no 
difficulty in putting my land- 
ing-net over and so capturing 
it. I was even more aston- 
ished at its appearance when 
I got it ashore than I was 
seeing it in the water; but 
any one who has for the 
first time beheld a half-grown 
merganser—for such it was, 
though I knew it not then— 
might be expected to experi- 
ence a@ little astonishment. The 
body, I argued, must belong 
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to some sort of duck, so must 
the webbed feet; but the long 
thin neck and head, with nar- 
row toothed bill, I had never 
observed on any sort of fowl 
before. The specimen I had 
secured had lost the sight of 
an eye, which may account for 
its easy capture. It was not 


II. 


I wonder if there is any lure 
that will tempt grey mullet on 
to a hook. I have never found 
one yet. During the summer 
and early autumn large numbers 
of these fish visit the lower 
tidal pools, and disport them- 
selves in the shallows. I have 
tried many means of capturing 
one, but have never succeeded 
in obtaining even a single 
specimen. Two years ago, as I 
walked by the edge of a pool 
one sunny morning, I disturbed 
a large shoal of mullet from a 
weedy shallow. I had a gun 
with me, having been shooting 
pigeons in the alder-trees grow- 
ing along the bank, and I 
thought now to try a shot 
among the fish, so let drive two 
barrels at the spot wherethey ap- 
peared thickest, but without any 
visible effect. Lower down the 

1 was another very shallow 
spot bordered by weeds. Here 
I saw the same boil in the water 
as I had seen the fish make 
higher up. I made a detour, 
crawled up te opposite the 
shallow, and when about ten 
yards off stood up and made a 
dash forward with my gun 
ready. There was such a splash- 
ing and commotion among the 
mullet family, and into the thick 
of it I quickly fired, aiming low 
to allow for deflection by the 
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beautiful, and it had a very 
unpleasant odour of bad fish; 
but I was delighted with it, 
and resolved to have it stuffed. 
It was duly set up by a local 
taxidermist, and to-day reposes 
in dusty security in a corner 
where it is seldom seen and 
never admired. 


water, but no dead fish were to 
be seen. I cannot think that I 
failed to hit one, for they were 
very numerous, and appeared 
close to the surface in less than 
a foot of water, so I presume 
that mullet are shot-proof as 
well as water-proof. 

The head - fisherman of the 
salmon-netting station opposite 
told me once that he thought 
that these fish must be grilse, 
and took a boat and net round 
to the back-gut to try a sweep 
for them. He was much dis- 
appointed with the result, for 
he got only grey mullet, and 
these even his men declined 
to eat. They declared them 
to be both oily and muddy. 
I have never tasted one my- 
self, so cannot corroborate this 
opinion. 

I remember once seeing a 
large sturgeon caught here by 
the salmon-fishers, which, much 
to the disappointment of a local 
character, was sold to a fish- 
monger in the neighbouring 
town, and resold for food to 
the inhabitants. I ventured to 
ask the individual who regret- 
ted the sale of the sturgeon so 
much, what he would have sug- 
gested doing with it. “Damn!” 
he began, “what’s the use of 
throwing away money like 
that?” I modestly inquired 
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in what other way they could 
have got more for it. ‘“ What 
would I do?” said he. ‘“ What 
would I do with it, but put up 
a tent wi’ old guano-bags, and 
have the stur-r-r-geon on a 
salmon - boxie inside. I wad 
require a@ penny from bairns 
and threepence from every man 
or woman who was to see yon 
fish. They wad juist be poor- 
ing in to see it, and the more 
that came, the more would be 
wanting to come.” So much 
for local enterprise and pisca- 
torial exhibitions ; but imagine 
to yourself the sweet savour of 
a tent, made of guano - bags, 
in hot summer weather, with 
a rotting sturgeon lying on 
a smelly salmon - box inside. 
Chacun a son géut. 

I wonder if any one will 
believe the following incident 
which happened at the same 
pool as the sturgeon was caught. 
It sounds only fishy,—some say, 
very fishy,—but I vow it is 
true nevertheless. A friend of 
mine, who was staying with 
me, went down one day to the 
river's mouth to fish for sea- 
trout, and I accompanied him 
with a gun. He hooked a good 
trout, and after playing it for 
some time, was just about to 
land it, when a pigeon, flying 
high overhead, tempted me to 
have a shot. I dropped it dead 
into the water almost on the 
top of the trout. The latter 
and the pigeon were landed 
simultaneously! I ought, per- 
haps, to have had the two 
stuffed and put in a glass case, 
as a help to the sceptical to 
believe my tale; but tales alter 
much in the telling, and I would 
not have a future generation 
spoil a genuinely true sporting 
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story by saying that I had 
killed the pigeon while it was 
flying off with the trout. The 
Baron Munchausen is too old a 
family friend for any one of my 
name to try and cap the stories 
of his sporting adventures. 

Another incident of the 
mullet-pool, and one of a very 
serious nature, I give here as 
a warning to those who do not 
know the dangers of the place 
in winter. 

There had been very hard 
frost one winter for about a 
week, and one fine morning I 
took a walk down to the river’s 
mouth to see the condition of 
affairs there. I arrived at a 
spot opposite to the tail of the 
island, where I found thick, 
but very uneven, ice extending 
right across the broadest part 
of the water. The whole place 
was such a mass of ice from 
the island firthwards that it 
was difficult to tell the exact 
position of the tide; but the 
ford above me was clear, and I 
could see no movement near 
where I stood, so I crossed the 
lumpy frozen surface of the 
pool and arrived in safety on 
the island. I cannot imagine 
what induced me to explore 
the place in the dangerous con- 
dition it was then in, for there 
was nothing to find there but 
a wilderness of ice, some of it 
very rotten in places, and often 
deep soft mud beneath. I had 
passed up over a very nasty 
bit, making my way towards 
the ford, when I caime on a 
place that was quite impass- 
able; I sank deep in mud wher- 
ever I attempted to step, often 
with difficulty extricating my- 
self. Finding that I could 
make no progress, I turned, 
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and endeavoured to retrace my 
steps. In the curious jumble 
of broken crumbling ice that 
I had come over I could not 
see the footmarks I had made, 
aud the place that I had found 
difficult to get over before now 
seemed so soft wherever I trod 
that I wondered how I had 
managed to pass it. I sank to 
my knees wherever I stepped, 
and I really began to feel much 
alarmed, and to wonder how I 
was going to get out of it. 
It seemed impossible that I 
could have come through such 
a place. Finding a little spot 
firmer than the rest, I steadied 
myself, and peered in every 
direction to see if I could make 
out any mark made by my 
boots, but I could see nothing 
but crumbling ice, that all 
looked the same wherever my 
eye rested on it. I was a very 
little way from the channel, 
where the ice was good and 
hard ; it was only on the mud- 
banks apparently that it was 
broken and rotten. As I stood 
looking around from my little 
oasis, a sound caught my ear 
that made me listen attentively. 
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It was a faint crackle. It came 
again, first at short intervals, 
then continuously. I knew 
very well what it was, and I 
do not mind saying that I was 
in a real fright. The tide was 
coming in, and soon all the 
jumble of ice around me would 
be floating. How was I, then, 
going to step back off the mud- 
banks? I got into a panic 
and lost my head completely, 
plunging about wildly in all 
directions. How I did not 
stick there and get drowned 
is a wonder, for I do not think 
I had much idea, of what I was 
doing; but in my endeavours 
to release myself from the mud 
in which I was sticking I fell 
forward on my face on to a 
piece of ice thicker than the 
rest, and it was in a horizon- 
tal position that I eventually 
wriggled my body out of 
danger and on to firmer 
ground. Once able to proceed 
erect, I was not long getting 
across to the main shore, and 
I have never since attempted 
to visit the island in hard frost. 
My one experience of it I have 
never forgotten. 


III. 


I have read and listened to 
much controversy about hybrid 
trout in estuary waters, but 
have hitherto never entered 
into any discussion on the 
matter myself. That trout of 
very different habits, and some- 
what different appearance, to 
both the sea-trout (Salmo 


trutta) and common river- 
trout (Salmo fario), exist in 
many tidal waters there is 
not the slightest reason to 
doubt. 


I have frequently my- 


self caught in the mouth of 
the river that I now write of 
a trout that I thought to be 
a river-trout, with a strange 
resemblance to a _ sea - trout. 
He is a very shy fish, and I 
know but one fly that there is 
much chance of his coming to, 
and that is a red spider, al- 
though a wasp and a March 
brown may tempt him on very 
rare occasions. I have never 
seen one of these doubtful fish 
in the main channel, which is 
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raked with nets from end to 
end ; but in the back-gut, which 
is seldom or never netted, I be- 
lieve a fair number must exist. 
There is a pool, deep and sandy 
at one end and shallow and 
stony at the other, where I 
have often seen them. (N.B.— 
I have never killed a sea-trout 
in this pool.)'! The fish lie ap- 
parently about the middle of 
the pool, where they may often 
be seen rising; but they follow 
an artificial fly close to the 
bank before attempting to seize 
it. When hooked they fight 
like demons. I remember foul- 
hooking one once in the tail, 
and although he only weighed 
about 2} lb., he gave as much 
fight as I have seen given by 
many a 6-lb. grilse. The largest 
of these bonnie trout that I 
have ever caught weighed 3} 
lb. I have never seen a bigger 
one. I do not believe that 
they move much out of their 
favourite pool, except when the 
salmon smolts are going down 
to the sea: at that season I 
have caught them in all parts 
of the back-gut. They are in 
appearance really very distinct 
from the common river-trout, 
who is an ugly fellow, not 
always in first-rate condition, 
dark in colour, and with either 
a very yellow belly or one a 
very dirty slate-colour. This 
tidal gentleman has a whitish 
belly shading into pale yellow, 
he has often loose silvery scales 
like the rainbow trout (Salmo 
trideus), has brilliant red spots 
on his shapely sides, and is al- 
together a very much brighter 
and handsomer fish than the 
“ native,” who often lives for 
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a time beside him in the same 
pool. His flesh is usually rather 
less pink in colour than that of 
a fresh-run sea-trout, and when 
cooked is slightly softer, but 
well flavoured. 

It is some years since I fished 
these estuary waters, or I might 
be able to give a better and 
more scientific description of 
the above fish; but, after all, 
this is not meant to be a 
scientific article: it is written 
with the hope of interesting the 
modest sportsman. Neverthe- 
less, if ever I catch another of 
these tidal trout, I intend de- 
spatching him promptly to a 
very scientific pisciculturist who 
I happen to be acquainted with, 
and to ask his opinion about it, 
and if he thinks it is a hybrid, 
as I have heard it described by 
some, My own opinion is that 
it is not a hybrid, but a common 
river-trout who has adopted a 
different mode of life from his 
dusky cousins, and his coat and 
condition have benefited by the 
change. Perhaps for genera- 
tions these Salmo fario have 
lived and bred in the tidal 
waters, and the change in ap- 
pearance came gradually. They 
may go to sea, for aught that I 
can tell, but I do not think 
that is likely. If they did go 
to sea, I believe that they would 
become quite silvery, like a sea- 
trout ; for it occurs to my mind 
that the ioose silvery scales, 
which they frequently possess, 
are produced by residence in 
brackish water and consump- 
tion of soft food. 

Now, here is a theory—I will 
not say that it convinces me, 
but take it and consider it 





1 Strange to say, since writing the above I have killed several sea-trout here. 
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kindly. Was the first sea- 
trout a river-trout who took to 
going occasionally to sea, and 
returning home at spawning- 
time, or indeed whenever he 
felt home-sick? Was this 
migratory habit afterwards an 
inbred instinct in the brain of 
his posterity ? 

I have heard it said by a 
good authority that all varie- 
ties of salmonoid are descended 
from a common ancestor, and 
that appearance and condition 
are due to food and surround- 
ings. I am quite inclined to 
believe this, and I also believe 
that their common ancestor 
was the commonest of all fish— 
viz., the common brown trout 
(Salmo fario). That a little 
white-fleshed burn-trout, who 
could never exceed half a pound 
weight in his native burn, can 
grow in three years’ time into 
a fine pink-fleshed fish weighing 
3 lb., when removed to a small 
loch hitherto untenanted by 
fish of any sort, I have proved 
for myself. I will not say that 
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his appearance improved; for 
in the burn he was a bonnie, 
bright, wee thing, while after 
residence in the peaty waters 
of the loch his colour changed 
to a dark coppery hue, and 
he became a_ heavy - looking 
creature. 

Is not this extraordinary 
growth of trout a very marvel- 
lous thing? You may feed up 
a dog, a cat, a horse, a parrot, 
or any animal with legs, but 
you will not make it grow. 
It may get fat,—perhaps enor- 
mously fat,—but its length 
is still the same. Not so a 
trout: he grows in every way 
—in length, breadth, and girth. 
In the virgin waters of New 
Zealand the rate of growth is 
simply prodigious; a burn- 
trout there might expect under 
favourable circumstances to 
reach over 30 lb. in weight. 
In his native burn his heavi- 
est relation might only weigh 
3 Ib., and if met again by the 
colonial would be swallowed at 
a gulp! 


IV. 


I have said little, so far, of 
the shooting to be obtained at 
the river’s mouth; but although 
I have less to write of it than 
of fishing, it is to my mind of 
no mean sort. By way of 
illustrating this remark I will 
here give you a little sketch of 
a scene that pleases my mind. 
The time is one hour before 
dark on an autumnevening. I 
am sitting on a game-bag close 
up to the lea-side of a great 
tree-root that some winter 
spate has brought down and 
left stranded on the bank of the 
estuary. The wind is getting 





just a trifle cold, and I am glad 
of a little shelter, besides the 
advantage gained of hiding 
myself and my brown spaniel 
from the searching eye of pass- 
ing wild-fowl. My gun lies 
across my knees, ready for seiz- 
ing instantly and getting in 
a quick shot. Behind me 
grows a little clump of alder- 
trees ; a few yards to the right 
a little stream babbles over 
the pebbles, and then moves 
silently between low green turf 
banks for the last dozen yards 
before merging itself quietly 
with the waters of a great pool 
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in the estuary,—the same pool 
where the mullet like to dwell, 
and where the sturgeon met 
his fate. Out before me 
stretches the great estuary 
itself, with its island and two 
river channels ever vomiting 
countless gallons of fresh water 
seawards. The tide is flowing 
in gently against the westerly 
breeze, causing much disturb- 
ance and many cries among the 
hundreds of peewits, gulls, and 
other fowl feeding on its edge. 
A dull red streak in the bank 
of grey clouds, that hang over 
the distant hills before me, 
shows the path of the sun, now 
sunk to rest. The light is 
fading rapidly, and long lines 
of green plover come flying up 
over the water at my feet. 
How close they come before 
seeing me, and then with what 
marvellous twisting flight and 
strange cries they dart away in 
all directions, soon disappearing 
from sight. I see a cormorant 
in the distance, approaching 
with flapping clumsy flight 
low over the water; nearer 
he comes, nearer and nearer. 
Bang! and the black poacher 
falls with a splash about twenty 
yards out from me. He gives 
a kind of head-and-tail seesaw 
movement, indicative of an abor- 
tive effort to dive, and then lies 
still on the breast of the tide. 
Jack, my brown spaniel, is keen 
to goin and fetch him; but I 
keep him still beside me, and let 
the dead bird driftaway. Heis 
as useless dead as he was mis- 
chievous alive. 

What a tremendous commo- 
tion my shot has caused among 
bird-life on the island! Hun- 
dreds of peewits and gulls rise 
into the air with many cries,— 
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the former flying away to the 
uplands to spend a quiet night 
on the grass-fields of the braes 
above, the latter settling down 
in a dense white flock on that 
higher part of the island that 
is not immersed. A few duck 
hurry round high up, their long 
necks twisting this way and 
that in search of the gun. 
While watching these, sud- 
denly, without any sound, half- 
e-dozen birds fly swiftly over 
my head from behind, and are 
out of shot before I have time 
to throw up my gun. It is 
not necessary for me to hear the 
wild cry that comes floating 
back on the wind to know that 
I have missed an opportunity 
of bagging a curlew, perhaps a 
brace of them. Over the spot 
where I sit I have many times 
watched the curlew fly down at 
evening, just before the turn of 
the tide: this seemed their one 
path of flight to the island. 
Sometimes they came together, 
sometimes in one or two lots, 
quickly following each other. 
I turn at-the sound of that wild 
cry again, now coming from 
the field behind the alder 
clump, and am just in time to 
get a right and left at a late 
pair of birds that come along 
together. It is a near and easy 
shot. 

The light is now rapidly 
going, and it is with difficulty 
I can discern a large heron, 
who alights on the bank about 
a hundred yards away, and 
wades out into the water to 
commence fishing operations. 
Several snipe pass by out of 
sight; I only know of their 
proximity by their sharp quick 
cry, so very well suited to their 
jerky movements. 
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I had hoped for a shot at a 
duck when I selected my seat 
by the old tree-root, for when 
the tide is nearly full I have 
often got one or two whilst 
sitting here quietly alone at 
evening. They fly up from the 
sea to the tarns on the hill 
after the tide has drifted them 
off their feeding-grounds. I 
did not really care very much 
whether I got another shot or 
not, for I was quite contented 
to sit where I was studying the 
ways of nature; but fortune 
favours me, and intends that I 
shall not spend all my time 
soliloquising this evening. The 
whistle of pinions coming up 
over the water causes me to 
stand ready and keep a sharp 
look-out against the sky; but 
they pass by unseen. Immedi- 
ately afterwards comes a great 
rush of wings close overhead, 
and I see against the sky the 
dark forms of about twenty 
large ducks flying rapidly south- 
wards. I bring down a couple 
at the first shot and nothing 
with the second. Very shortly 
following the big skein comes 
a single bird, which pays the 
penalty of its life. Then all is 
quiet, save for the harsh cry of 
a heron, or the complaining 
scream of some sea-maw orying 
to the night. 

I turn homewards across 
fields and over stone walls and 
little burns; but the way is 
familiar and not far, and I am 
soon within the ivy-clad walls 
of the old home and contentedly 
smoking before a warm fire, 
where with half-closed eyes I 
see again that brace of curlew 
fall right and left, and once 
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more that big skein of wild 
duck comes up out of the gloom, 
and passes on again, leaving 
behind their tribute to death 
and the gun. 

Those evening visits to the 
river's mouth are ever pleasant 
memories, and are perhaps the 
happiest times I ever spent 
there ; but the banks and islands 
of the old estuary can do far 
better in the way of sport than 
a brace of curlew and three 
wild ducks. One morning I 
bagged four couple of snipe, a 
hare, and a couple of ducks 
while out alone. Another day, 
in a wheat-field bordering on 
the estuary, I killed between 
twelve and two o'clock forty 
pigeons. It was blowing a gale 
from the east at the time. On 
a frosty moonlight night, after 
a great flood in the river, when 
some corn had been washed 
down on to the island, I shot nine 
fine fat wild ducks that were 
coming in for a gorge on the 
sodden grain. 

It was very cold waiting in 
the cold moonlight, but was it 
not worth a little misery? I 
thought so, and still think so, 
although I have suffered some- 
what in health from my night 
expeditions. I would far sooner 
shoot nine fine mallards under 
such circumstances than ninety 
cock-pheasants at a warm 
corner in the best - stocked 
coverts. I seldom dream again 
about a big shoot; but the 
modest sporting days with rod 
or gun at the river’s mouth are 
memories that return happily 
to me by day and by night 
wherever I may be. 

HvuGH WARRAND, 
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SCOLOPAXIANA: 


SOME HAUNTS OF THE SNIPE. 


I NOW propose to accompany 
the reader on a “snipe-walk,” 
for the express purpose of as- 
certaining some of the haunts 
where it may reasonably be 
expected to find birds at any 
time. I say “expected,” for 
any more definite word might 
involve me in a responsibility 
I must decline to incur; and 
I say “some,” because very 
likely, when you have done 
with reading about snipe and 
have begun to shoot them, 
some of your very best sport 
may be had on occasion in 
places that do not bear the 
slightest resemblance to any 
I am about to depict. Let 
us suppose it to be the first 
week in December, for then 
our ground will hold nearly 
all the snipe it is likely to 
get for the winter ; the weather 
open, and the first frost of the 
year yet to come. As we are 
merely going on a reconnais- 
sance of, and not an attack 
on, our little friend’s position, 
we will go unarmed, Our 
object is to note the places 
from which birds spring, the 
numbers and the manner in 
which they do so, and, if 
possible, the spots on which 
they again alight. All this 
for future use. 

Our starting-place is a rough 
bit of uncultivated land of 
about two acres not far from 
home, with a few tumble-down 
cottages on its borders. With 
the exception of a leet cut 
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through its centre, whose 
waters work the mill below, 
the place is dry so far as 
one can see, and a cart-track 
running across it looks as if 
it were toc much used by man 
to be a spot favoured by the 
timid snipe in the day-time. 
And so it appears until, on 
the side farthest from the cot- 
tages, we come upon a slight 
dip, which a leak in the leet 
has caused to be a bit sloppy. 
We almost tread upon a snipe 
before it jumps up, calling in 
alarm, from the withered grass 
around the slop, which has 
evidently deadened our foot- 
steps as well as afforded him 
shelter. It would have been 
a good start if we were on 
slaughter bent, for we could 
not well have missed him. On 
going forward to the wet part 
to see if any marks of his bill 
can be found, a jack flutters 
up from a tiny island of dry 
grass in the midst of a puddle, 
but drops again a few yards 
beyond. You will find both 
these birds here to-morrow, 
and if you shoot them both, 
others will most probably be 
there the day after, and every 
day, unless a drought dries up 
the moisture which is the at- 
traction. We find no more 
birds in this place, and go on 
to where the common narrows 
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farm-lands, and along its sides 
have grown up a fringe of 
rushes. Just the place for a 
terrified snipe to drop for a 
moment’s shelter, and sure 
enough, just before we come 
to the end, up jumps a bird, 
—ten to one the fellow we 
flushed on the moor behind, 
which we saw flew in this 
direction. He sits just as 
well this time as before, and, 
we notice, makes his way back 
towards his original resting- 
place. At the end of the lane 
we emerge on to a vast open 
stretch of moor and marsh, 
about seven miles in length 
and two in width, bounded 
on our right side by low hills, 
and on the left by a river 
of considerable size, to which 
various tributary streams run 
from the high ground. They 
are for the most part over- 
grown with vegetation, the 
water in some cases being 
altogether hidden. It is a 
dull lowering day, and the 
sombreness of the ‘scene im- 
presses, though it does not 
depress us; for do we not 
behold the chosen haunt of 
the mysterious little bird we 
hope to shoot in hundreds on 
the very tract before us? It 
will be hard if birds are not 
to be found on some at least 
of the half-dozen different 
types of ground it includes. 
It would take a week to beat 
the place systematically, so 
we decide to walk straight 
through, keeping the river 
about half a mile on our left, 
intending to return along the 
lower slopes of the hills on 
our right. Our walk towards 


the river is over an undulat- 
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ing expanse of short dead 
heather, with here and there 
a@ patch of young gorse, low 
but very dense. On certain 
days this would be a very 
likely find for snipe; and in 
September, if that prize the 
Solitary Snipe were about, this 
would be the place to look for 
him. Wounded birds, too, are 
very apt to pitch amongst the 
gorse, from whence it takes 
a hard-bitten dog to retrieve 
them. To-day, however, we 
do not put up any snipe here, 
so pursue our way. 

The going is getting per- 
ceptibly worse, and by the time 
we have reached our allotted 
distance from the river and 
turn our faces up the valley, 
we begin to see what real 
snipe-ground is like. We are 
here on a level with the river, 
in some places indeed below 
it, and the intervening half- 
mile is one monotonous flat 
of long, scraggy water-grass, 
the considerable intervals be- 
tween the stems occupied by 
soft but shallow mud. And 
now the fun begins. At every 
step snipe rise, for the most 
part pretty wild, though a 
good shot would be able to 
take fair toll of them. An 
occasional jack flits away, and 
no doubt we leave many behind, 
which would be bagged if we 
had a dog to show us where 
they lurked. After half a mile 
we arrive where a stream from 
the hills enters the main river 
through a perfect forest of 
reeds and rushes. A paddling 
of duck makes off at our ap- 
proach, warned by the gruff 
voice of an old heron, who had 
spotted us from the moment 
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we entered the moor. The 
creek is too wide for us to 
cross here, so we must turn 
upstream until we find step- 
ping-stones. But all that 
bright green weed that chokes 
the river, like very tall water- 
cress in appearance, is almost 
sure to harbour a snipe or two 
lying close, as they will in such 
a place. A big stone thrown 
with a splash confirms our 
supposition, and four or five 
birds spring up, one after the 
other, with just time to reload 
between, we think; though 
probably they would never 
come to bag without the aid 
of a good retriever, for they 
would have fallen into a place 
where no man could follow. 
Across the stream the ground 
is of a slightly different char- 
acter, though it is even more 
difficult to traverse. Looking 
ahead, we can see that about 
a mile farther on the river 
widens out into a large pool, 
or rather mere, as it is suffici- 
ently extensive to stretch 
across our path. The space 
intervening between us and it 
is covered with thousands of 


bushy clumps of long grass, 
a regular archipelago in a sea 
of soft deep mud. We shall 
have to be careful here, for 
some of the narrow channels 
between the tussocks are neck- 


deep. However, the islands 
are so close together that we 
should have no difficulty in 
stepping from one to the other. 
And what a multitude of snipe 
they shelter! Every tuft holds 
its bird, which displays a prom- 
ising reluctance to being evicted 
from its little tenement. We 
will make a fine bag here to- 
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morrow, especially of jack- 
snipe, though we shall have 
to pick them all up ourselves, 
as no dog could work properly 
in this network of muddy 
gutters. Notice how firm is 
the centre of each clump of 

—as hard as a pavement ; 
but a mistake of an inch or 
two either way would land 
you into difficulties. We shall 
have to be about twice as 
careful as we are now, when 

ing a loaded gun and 
looking out for shots. 

And now we are approaching 
the lake, which is a perfect pic- 
ture of gloomy solitude. All 
the same it is alive with liv- 
ing creatures, around, on it, in 
it; for right out in the centre 
can be seen a great company of 
what look like widgeon, and be- 
low them they say swims many 
a giant pike. We will take the 
latter on trust for the time be- 
ing, and, judging by the way 
the fowl huddle together, we 
shall not be able to make a 
much closer acquaintance with 
them either. See! they are off, 
with a mighty roar of wings. 
Stand perfectly still, and I 
wager they will pass right 
overhead, as we are very nearly 
in the wind’s eye. So they do; 
but nothing smaller than an 
8-bore would be equal to tak- 
ing an elegant extract. But 
we are neglecting our proper 
business, the snipe. I expect 
we shall find most amongst the 
scattered clumps of rushes that 
fringe the edge of the pool. 
It will be very wet walking 
out there, but anything for a 
relief from this tiring giant- 
stride business from tussock to 
tussock. Mind that circle of 
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vivid green in front of you; a 
horse has been lost in there. 
It is a mud-hole that the folks 
hereabouts declare to be bot- 
tomless. Probably it is not 
that, though it is certainly deep 
enough to have completely 
swallowed up the unfortunate 
animal, who was no doubt at- 
tracted by the splendid colour 
of the growth over it. We give 
it a wide berth, but pass near 
enough to alarm two or three 
snipe from their resting-place 
amongst thesurrounding rushes, 
and to send a water-rail scut- 
tling over the treacherous sur- 
face with as little difficulty as 
if it were the firmest of soil. 
On the margin of the lake the 
going is bad indeed. Patches 
of rush and reed, separated by 
wide channels and creeks, are 
the chief characteristics of this 
essentially snipey tract of — 
one cannot say of ground, for 
there is more water than solid 
earth. No use attempting to 
walk dry-foot here—we must 
wade or nothing ; and, believe 
me, it won’t do us any harm, 
provided we change directly we 
get home, and don’t loungeabout 
in the meantime. And surely 
there is enough sport here to 
keep even the most timorous 
and chilly of mortals in a 
pleasant glow of excitement. 
The snipe are plentiful as black- 
berries, though I am afraid we 
should only be able to add a 
very small percentage to our 
bag. Walk as carefully as you 
will, you cannot help making 
as much plashing as a walrus 
through the shallow water, and 
it would be as much use bringing 
a band of music as a dog to 
such ground. Per contra, we 





couldn’t well do without a re- 
triever, for nearly every bird 
skims out over the surface of 
the water, and if shot, would 
fail farther than it would be 
safe to follow. As I expected, 
the majority spring from the 
clumps of rush at the very edge 
of the water. Here, no doubt, 
they feel more secure than in 
more inland quarters, and, you 
will notice, allow a nearer ap- 
proach than the birds we flushed 
on the way out. Even so, they 
are off soon enough to test 
your powers of shooting pretty 
severely, and you must not 
expect a very startling propor- 
tion of kills to cartridges at this 
spot. 

It is not worth while following 
the border of the mere round to 
where it again contracts into 
the river-banks, so, as time is 
getting on, we will now turn 
our backs to the river and cut 
straight across the moor to the 
foot of the low hills shutting it 
in on the other side. Leaving 
the quaggy ground immediately 
surrounding the water, from 
which snipe get up as we pass 
in undiminished numbers, we 
come across a type of country 
unlike any we have yet tra- 
versed. The mud and rushes 
end abruptly, and give place to 
a long expanse of undulating 
open moor, covered with dead 
heath and grass, and, strange 
to say, with a vast number of 
boulders of various shapes and 
sizes. How they got here is a 
mystery, for there is no hill 
composed of similar rock, from 
which they might have rolled, 
for at least five miles. More 
important to us are those 
shallow square depressions half- 
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filled with water that dot the 
plain between them on every 
side, These are the holes made 
by the peatcutters, and wherever 
they occur snipe will be there 
or thereabouts, usually in the 
dry dead stuff around them in 
the daytime, or if very wet, on 
the sheltered side of the knolls. 
They lie like the rocks them- 
selves here, goodness knows 
why, for the ground is more 
open than any we have walked 
over to-day, and afford beauti- 
ful shots as they turn their 
white breasts to the wind, 
showing them up plainly 
against the dark monochrome 
of the herbage beneath. We 
should account for every bird 
here, but there are not many of 
them, and we see no jack, al- 
though they are certain to be 
skulking in the dry clumps 
around the tiny pools in the 
spade-holes. 

The rolling plain is only 
about half a mile in length, and 
is bounded by a narrow stream, 
which for a short distance runs 
parallel to the line of hills from 
which it sprang. Before we 
cross it, it will be as well to take 
a Jook at the ground beyond, 
which is vastly different from 
that on which we are standing. 
Immediately across the water 
lies a small bog, covered with 
rushes so dense that no mud 
can be seen beneath, though 
here and there a faint dark 
strip, like the track of a dog in 
a field of standing corn, betrays 
the existence of an invisible 
rivulet. For a reason that we 
will presently put to practical 
proof, we will not take the 
trouble to-day of forcing our 
way through that waist-high 
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thicket, though I know that it 
holds more snipe in its two or 
three acres than an equal num- 
ber of square miles of any other 
portion of our district. It is, 
in fact, a shaking rotten bog, 
and we shall probably take as 
good a census of its inhabitants 
from here as from anywhere 
else. If you stand here, keep- 
ing your eyes about the centre 
of the bog, I will jump the 
stream as heavily as I can, and 
you can note the result. No 
sooner said than done. What 
a storm of “ptchakes” greet 
the thump of my landing! 
More birds seem to leap up 
than the bog has inches. Off 
they go in a dozen wisps in all 
directions. There are enough 
snipe in the air to fill a waggon, 
but it is of no use gnashing 
your teeth at them. Most of 
them are already out of sight ; 
but that big wisp of about forty 
birds doesn’t seem bound on a 


very long journey. It is worth 
our while to keep our eyes on 


them for a bit. See! one has 
dropped like a bullet, and 
another, now two more. With 
any luck we shall meet them 
again, for they have taken 
shelter in the nearly dry bed 
of what was once a consider- 
able stream. Let us be off 
then at once, and leave this 
delusive bog. I shall have 
to refer to it again, for it 
is worth while knowing the 
proper way to treat such a 
splendid preserve, which in 
some weathers seems to act as 
a magnet to every bird in the 
neighbourhood. 

Following the stream, which 
turns towards the hills again as 
it flows through the old river- 
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bed, we begin to flush in twos 
and threes a good many of the 
birds that we marked down 
from the wisp. It is rather 
curious sort of ground here. 
Down the middle of the depres- 
sion runs a low bank made of 
peats, close under which flows 
the stream. It is difficult to 
see the use of a bank in such a 
place; most probably it is an 
ancient boundary between two 
adjacent properties. Now, 
however, it is very convenient 
for another purpose, for from 
the top of it a gun can com- 
mand the whole width of the 
two very different sorts of 
ground that lie on either side 
of it—on the stream side grass 
and rushes, on the other a strip 
of those knobby tussocks that 
we have met before. We pick 
our way easily along the broad 
bank top, springing snipe on 
either side of us with delight- 
ful impartiality, as a rule 
within easy range from the 
tussocks, but rising wild from 
the edge of the rivulet. Before 
long the stream leads us to 
the foot of the hills, where we 
will leave it, noticing that 
henceforth its course is through 
a shallow glen, whose heathery 
slopes merge gradually into a 
broadish level of rushes as they 
gently descend to the waters 
below. A pretty bit of scenery 
this, and a fine place for snipe 
in a frost, as the springs on 
the hillside afford many a warm 
moist spot when all the world 
is bound in an iron coldness. 
However, we will not penetrate 
the little valley to-day, turning 
instead back along the foot of 
the hill towards home. Time 
is getting on, and we have 








still two miles to walk before 
we reach the lane again. 

The country ahead of us is 
very different to the marshes 
we have left. The hillsides are 
here divided up by high banks 
into various fields, some culti- 
vated, in others only a wild 
growth of long rank grass. 
Having climbed the first bank, 
steep enough to make even an 
Irish hunter think twice about 
it, we find ourselves in a field 
of turnips, whose tops are not 
yet brown and withered by the 
bite of frost. A covey of 
partridges are the only den- 
izens, of sufficient strength to 
show that no guns have been 
at work splitting them up this 
yearatanyrate. Snipe are here, 
too, sometimes, especially when 
a mild hour of a frosty day 
causes the moisture to drip 
from the leaves on to the hard 
ground, enabling the slender 
bill of the bird to bore for 
worms in the welcome moisture. 
The same remarks apply to 
the next enclosure, a rape-field, 
though even to-day it holds 
quite a number of snipe, in- 
cluding a jack or two. This 
field is much wetter than the 
last, every furrow being half 
full of water, the broad de- 
pression that divides it forming 
quite a respectable little pond. 
It was from the edges of this 
that most of the birds rose, 
as you saw, very wild indeed. 
Over the bank is a field of a 
very different nature, which 
looks as if it had not been 
used for civilised agriculture 
for many a long year. Choked 
up with high yellow grass, it 
looks as if it might contain 
infinite potentialities in the way 
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of game. And so it proves, 
Plenty of snipe spring up as 
we plunge through the tall 
herbage, lying close, and forced 
by the height of the grass to 
fly at a level very convenient 
for aiming. Half-a-dozen part- 
ridges rise singly in the most 
confidential manner, varied by 
the occasional flapping form of 
a heath-owl; and finally we 
almost step upon a fine hare, 
whose fleeing form we can trace 
by the rapid parting of the 
grass-tops. 

From the top of the high 
bank we get a surprise. The 
hillside is here composed of 
grass as green and firm as a 
tennis-lawn, over which are 
dotted many patches of rushes, 
each a few square yards in 
extent, though there is no 
water here to account for their 
presence. Neither are there any 
snipe, though the spot would 
be worth visiting if the wind 
were blowing a gale from the 
other side of the hills. It 
would then be a famous shelter 
from the wind, though it con- 
tains food for nothing but a 
sheep. And so we go on, until 
meeting with another brook we 
decide to follow it down to the 
place where it nears the entrance 
to our “point,” the lane by 
which we first entered the moor. 
This rivulet has lately asserted 
its independence by overflow- 
ing its banks, and flooding 
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some acres of the level ground 
below, though two or three 
little islands of scanty grass 
stick up forlornly, as if they 
half regretted having refused 
to yield to the encroaching 
waters. A small wisp of snipe 
rises from every one of these 
spots, very wild, and apparently 
determined to fly for ever. 
They are the last we shall see 
to-day, for a climb over yet 
another bank, the thirtieth. at 
least during the last two hours, 
brings us on to the stretch of 
low heather interspersed with 
gorse over which we walked 
this morning after issuing from 
the lane. The wintry sun is 
rolling down, a great striped 
ball, in the west, as if he 
meant to assure us that he is 
still in the heavens. He hasn’t 
had much of a chance all day, 
but in the red beauty of his 
departure he takes a glorious 
revenge on the very clouds 
which have shut him in, and 
his prison-bars flash like jew- 
elled gold. We return home 
in the many-coloured glow, 
tired and silent, but happy, 
for to-morrow we are to sally 
forth armed with something 
better than precepts; and has 
not the great dim moor, which 
is sinking to its misty sleep be- 
hind, promised us nothing less 
than twenty couple apiece as a 
reward for our trouble to-day ? 
SCOLOPAX, 
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LET the reader imagine him- 
self transported far away to 
the Tibetan borderland beyond 
Kashmir. Here India has im- 
perceptibly merged into Chinese 
Tartary. The white -crested 
billow-like sierras of the Hindu 
Kush have subsided into the 
heaving swell of the great 
Chang, and the most elevated 
region in the world is reached, 
where the lowest valleys are 
lifted higher above the earth’s 
mean surface than the summit 
of the highest mountain in 
Europe. 

In a wide sandy plain form- 
ing a trough amid these gizan- 
tic mountains lies a lake of deep 
blue water. The margin of the 
lake glistens white with incrus- 
tations of the salts with which 
the water is impregnated ; and 
far away in the distance, where 
the blue water can no longer be 
seen, a white line wavering in 
the mirage, and seemingly lifted 
up in the dry quivering air, 
marks its extent. The echoless 
silence of very high regions 
hangs over all, only broken at 
intervals by the melancholy 
call of the Brahminy duck or 
the distant note of wild geese. 

The plain is at this season of 
a yellowy-green tint, from the 
coarse scanty grass with which 
it is covered, gradually fading 
into a lighter shade where the 
plain becomes mountain. White 
patches here and there mark 
borax and soda efflorescence. 
The sun beats down with the 
intensity only felt in very thin 
air. The scene is not without 


animal life, for a herd of kyang, 
or wild asses, can be seen on 
the yellow shale slopes, distant, 
it may be half a mile, it may 
be treble as far, mancuvring 
in sections and half - sections 
like a troop of cavalry. Dist- 
ances cannot be judged in the 
clear air of Tibet. Nearer still, 
where the grass is thickest, 
little spots of white, appearing 
and disappearing, show, to the 
keen-eyed only, the presence of a 
herd of goa, or Tibetan gazelle. 

The human element is present 
in a few black tents pitched 
near an arm of the lake. Their 
changpa (shepherd) owners can 
be seen sitting at their tent- 
doors spinning wool, or else 
moving about among the hun- 
dreds of yak and goats scattered 
round the encampment, true 
nomads of the steppes. 

It is nothing short of mar- 
vellous how these shepherds of 
Rupshu support an existence 
the conditions of which are so 
inimical] to life. They live at a 
height where breathing is itself 
a burden to the normally con- 
stituted, in a country where 
cereals and timber will not 
grow, and the only vegetation 
is the coarse grass and burtsa, 
which grows sparingly on the 
hillsides and valleys. Even this 
latter is not always obtainable, 
and then they have to depend 
for fuel, in a climate where 
the thermometer frequently falls 
many degrees below zero, on 
dry droppings of yak and 
sheep. The cold of these 
regions is intensified by bitter 
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winds. Their tents are of the 
poorest description, made of 
black blanketing suspended 
from sticks from the outside— 
very different from the roomy, 
warm, and comfortable yorts of 
the nomads of the Pamirs. 
Their flocks and herds are their 
sole means of livelihood; their 
only food beyond milk and 
“dairy produce ” being barley- 
meal and tea, which they obtain 
in exchange for wool. 

A track running east and 
west passes close by the tents, 
and is lost to view in the dis- 
tance, where the mountains 
gradually merge into plain. 
Towards evening, a cloud of 
dust, looking golden under the 
setting sun, appears hanging 
in the west, and attracts the 
attention of the tent-dwellers. 
It betokens the approach of a 
caravan, and as it comes nearer 
a black mass consisting of mov- 
ing yaks and men can be seen 
below it. The yak are some 
eighty in number, and laden 
with bales. Moving on a broad 
front, they progress at a fairly 
rapid rate, driven by bare- 
shouldered Ladakis to an ac- 
companiment of shouts and 
whistles which can be heard 
from far. 

Of the yaks and their drivers 
it would be hard to say which 
would appear the stranger of 
the two to one who had seen 
neither before. The latter 
plainly belong to the yellow 
races, and have the prominent 
cheek-bones, almost hairless 
faces, and the characteristic 
eyes of this branch of the 
human race. Their black hair 
is drawn into a pigtail at the 
back, their heads being covered 
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by a flapped cap of lambskin, 
the flaps of which are turned 
up during the heat of the day. 
Their clothing consists of little 
more than a voluminous sheep- 
skin cloak confined round their 
waist by a girdle ; but these are 
now slipped off their shoulders, 
leaving them bare. On their 
feet are high boots of felt and 
soft leather. They walk with 
a peculiar roll, but can cover 
great distances. The Ladaki 
physiognomy is _ distinctly 
homely, but honest-looking and 
not unpleasing, offering in this 
respect a marked contrast to 
their nomad brethren, the 
changpas, whose double-faced- 
ness is proverbial in these parts. 

The huge bovines they are 
driving belong to the variety 
known as the “grunting-ox,” 
uncouth shaggy monsters that 
look as if they had walked out 
of a “prehistoric peep.” They 
are useful animals in these high 
regions, from their ability to 
carry loads at elevations where 
other animals are _ useless. 
Their wild congeners’ habitat 
is indeed higher than that of 
any other animal, not except- 
ing his compatriot the noble 
Ovis ammon, “the father of all 
sheep,” for they are frequently 
found at a height of 20,000 
feet and over. They are won- 
derfully sure-footed on bad 
ground in spite of their ap- 
parent clumsiness, and their 
value in these parts is enhanced 
by the fact that grain is not 
necessary for them. They 
refuse, in fact, to eat it,— 
a peculiarity which probably 
points to their comparatively 
recent domestication. 

The caravan has now arrived 
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at the encampment. Loads are 
taken off and stacked, and the 
yaks, turned loose to graze, are 
quickly scattered over the plain. 
The new arrivals and the shep- 
herds forgather round the fire, 
and as the sun sets and the 
bitter night-wind springs up, 
their barley-meal and tea is 
eaten. The twilight is soon 
gone, and by the time the last 
flicker of colour dies out in the 
west, and the night is unfolded 
in its cloudless brilliancy, the 
camp sinks into silence and 
sleep. 

The rime is still sparkling in 
the light of the morning moon 
when the camp awakes. The 
strayed animals are collected 
and loaded up, and before the 
beams of the rising sun strike 
the distant snow-peaks the 
caravan is lost to view and 
hearing. 

A few days later it is again 
evening, when the cloud of dust 
appears once more, heralding 
the approach of another cara- 
van. Again the black mass of 
yaks draws near and the same 
scene is enacted, and so on, with 
a few days’ interval between 
each caravan. For a fortnight 
or more the eastward passage 
of laden yaks continues, and 
then stops. A few days behind 
the rearmost caravan comes @ 
party of a different kind, whose 
arrival is announced by a con- 
fused jangle of bells. At the 
head rides an advanced party 
of two men, one of whom bears 
a red standard. They are clad 
in red velvet frocks shaped after 
the Tibetan manner, confined 
round their waists by kammar- 
bands, in which are stuck cross- 
ways long swords with silver 








































scabbards, incrusted with tur- 
quoises and corals. Their hair 
is smoothed down in a straight 
fringe over their eyes, making 
their already low Mongolian 
foreheads appear still lower. 
Felt Tibetan caps with turned- 
up brims surmount their heads, 
and the costume is completed 
by long riding- boots of red 
and white numdah. A little 
distance behind there comes a 
caravan consisting of a hundred 
or more mules of good size and 
quality, laden with bales and 
chests, with a driver to every 
ten or so; and behind these 
again ride a company of ap- 
parently some rank and title. 
It is time, however, before de- 
scribing these, that the reader 
should be afforded some enlight- 
enment as to the meaning of 
the procession of caravans he 
has encountered in these ele- 
vated wilds. 

In the days of Llachen de 
legs Namgyal, King of Ladak, 
who was then lord also of the 
province known as N gareskoor- 
sum, in Western Tibet, these 
territories were invaded by a 
Tibetan army under the ex-lama 
Tsang. With the help of the 
Nawab of Kashmir the invaders 
were driven back, and were 
invested in the fort of Tashis- 
gang, on the Indus. The sequel 
may be given in the words of 
the Ladaki historian, as trans- 
lated by the late Dr Karl Marks 
of the Moravian mission at 


Leh :— 


“The Depazhung (or Lhassa Gov- 
ernment) desired the Dugpa Omnisc- 
ient (Mi-pa’m-wang-po) to go and 
negotiate for peace. The result of 
their deliberations was as follows: 
‘The Bodpa have come to consider 
that whereas Tibet is a Bhuddistic 
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and Kashmir a non-Bhuddistic coun- 
try, and whereas Bhuddistic and non- 
Bhuddistic — have nothing in 
common, it follows that if at the 
frontier the King of Ladak does not 
prosper, Bod also cannot enjoy pros- 
perity. The occurrences of the recent 
war should be considered things of 
the past,’ 

“The king, on the other hand, 
undertook in future to keep watch 
at the frontier of Bhuddistic and non- 
Bhuddistic faiths, and out of regard 
for the doctrine of Sangsgyas would 
not allow the army from India to 
proceed to an attack upon Bod. As 
to merchandise in demand in Kash- 
mir, the following agreement was 
come to: The fine wool of Ngares- 
koorsum shall not be sold to any other 
country ; that the price of fine and 
coarse wool mixed shall be fixed at 
eighty nyag to two rupees, to be paid 
both in money and kind ; that the 
Chang-thang people shall not be al- 
lowed to use the nyag of the people 
of the Indus gorge ; that it shall not 
be said of the wool of the Chang that 
it contains soil, stones, or moisture ; 
and that to Rudok itself none but the 
Court merchant shall be admitted. 
Regarding the fine wool trade, four 
Kashmiri merchants shall reside at 
Spectub and do the trading with the 

hmiris of Kashmir ; this shall be 
the only way by which it shall go to 
Kashmir. No Kashmiri of Kashmir 
shall be allowed to go to Chang-thang. 
Those Ladak Kashmiris who go to 
Chang- thang shall not be allowed 
themselves to go down to Kashmir 
with loads of fine wool. Regarding 
Ngareskoorsum, Mi-pa’m-wang-po’s 
stipulations were to this effect: It 
shall be set apart to meet the ex- 
penses of sacred lamps and prayers at 
Lhassa, but at Minsar the king shall 
be his own master, so that the kings 
of Ladak may have wherewithal to 
pay for lamps and other sacrifices at 
ailas ; and the lake, it shall be his 
private domain. With this exception 
the boundary shall be fixed at the 
Lhari stream at Demjok. From Tibet 
the Government trader shall come 
with two hundred loads of tea, and 
nowhere but by Ladak shall rectang- 
ular tea- bricks be sent across the 


frontier. The King of Ladak, on the 


other hand, shall send once in three 
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years a mission conveying presents to 
the clergy of Bod. As regards pre- 
sents to ordinary lamas, the quantity 
and quality is not fixed; but to the 
Labrang steward shall be given ten 
zho of gold, ten shang of scent, six 
pieces of calico, and one piece of cot- 
ton cloth. Throughout their sojourn 
the mission shall receive daily rations, 
for the road beasts of burden shall be 
supplied to carry two hundred loads, 
fifteen baggage- and ten riding- 
ponies ; private ponies shall have as 
much fodder as they like for the 
steppe districts.” 


This, then, is the explanation 
of the succession of caravans we 
have seen toiling eastward. It 
is the embassy sent by the King 
of Ladak to pay the triennial 
tribute to the Grand Lama of 
Tibet and the “clergy of Bod.” 
The fact that there is now no 
king of Ladak, this country 
having many years ago been 
absorbed into the State of 
Kashmir, the result of King 
Llachen de legs Namgyal’s ill- 
advised request for assistance, 
has fortunately not led to the 
abandonment of the reciprocal 
missions between Ladak and 
Lhassa. They still continue— 
that from Lhassa coming to 
Ladak every year, and that 
starting from Ladak and going 
to Lhassa, every third year; 
the present year of grace being 
a mission year. The Lapchak, 
as it is called (properly Lochak), 
returns from Lhassa the year 
following, carrying return pres- 
ents to the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, the present-day rep- 
resentative of the old Ladak 
kings. There are, indeed, 
pecuniary interests at stake 
which, apart from other con- 
siderations, prevent the old 
practice falling into desuetude. 
The privilege allowed to the 
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Lapchak of free carriage from 
Ladak to Lhassa and back, 
nominally to the extent of two 
hundred and sixty loads, but 
really very much more, to- 
gether with other perquisites 
sanctioned by long custom, 
make it an undertaking re- 
warded by no small profits. 

So the party forming the last 
of the detachments consists of 
the chief of the mission and 
his attendants. Sidiq-joo, the 
bearded man in blue silk robes, 
white turban, and long Yar- 
kandi boots, is the head of the 
mission. He is a partner in 
the well-known trading firm of 
Nasr Shah of Leh, a family of 
Mohammedan Arghuns (half- 
castes of Ladaki and Moham- 
medan origin) who have long 
had the entrée of Lhassa, and 
have relations living there—a 
privilege usually denied to all 
but Bhuddists. The titular 
head of the mission must, how- 
ever, necessarily be a Ladaki 
Bhuddist of good family, for 
to none but one of this faith 
could audience with the Dalai 
Lama, or even with the 
Panchen Rimpoche of Tashi 
Lunpo, second only in holiness 
to the Dalai Lama himself, 
be accorded. The individual 
selected this year as the head 
of the mission for ceremonial 
purposes is one Bongpa, the 
clean-shaven, austere - looking 
man in a rich silk cloak with 
a black velvet mitre on his 
head. The “Man who has to 
present the Lochak” is the 
title by which he is referred to 
in the letters he carries. 

Behind these come a mixed 
escort of Arghuns and Ladakis, 
conspicuous among whom is the 
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treasurer with an enormous 
bunch of keys, and the tea- 
maker with his huge teapot of 
copper and silver on the saddle 
in front of him. 

The mission carry credentials 
with them in the shape of letters 
from the Wazir of Ladak to the 
civil and ecclesiastical dignitar- 
ies of Gartok, Tashi Lunpo, 
and other important places on 
the road, as well as to those 
of Lhassa. The style of these 
is humble, not to say abject. 
Here is a specimen, addressed 
to the Panchen Rimpoche of 
Tashi Lunpo :— 


“To the lotus-ornamented golden 
throne of the most high, all-knowing, 
all-seeing Panchen, the jewel of the 
vertex of all gods and living beings, 
the saviour without equal. The pious 
beg to submit with reverence. Now 
as you are like the Great Lord who 
has on his head all the different 
deities, and who reaches unto the 
periphery of the sea, and as you are 
the incarnation of the great god to 
livin 
mond, and having the wisdom of the 
three secrets. Along with the re- 
turning Lochak, as stated in the letter 
sent by you, arrived the presents, a 
godly garment, fine cloth one piece. 

hat was a great, great favour. And 
have the white mind to help the 
High Government. Also this year in 
the former way we have sent this 
man who has to present the Lochak. 
Please look upon him with grace and 
mercy, and help him as formerly, 
Furthermore, may you, who are the 
incomparable jewel of the vertex of 
all the gods and men whom you are 
guiding to heaven, be firm in your 

ealth. Send upon the crown of our 
head your words of different kinds, 
like the flowing of the cleansing water 
of the four corners. Please, please. 

“The presents which we lift up as 
a prayer are a pure white scarf, a 
piece of kimkhab, a load of apricots.” 


ay being firm like a dia- 
av 


The following is a specimen 
of one of the letters which the 
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Lochak brought back with him 
from Lhassa, in the “ Water- 
monkey year.” It is couched 
in a somewhat different strain, 
and is addressed by the Ambans 
to the ruler of Ladak. The 
Ambans, it should be mentioned, 
are the Chinese representatives 
at the Court of the Grand 
Lama :— 


“ Know this that by the Lochak 
your supplication has reached, and 
that which according to the treat 
every year has to be presented to both 
of us great ministers, has arrived as 
stated in the letter ; but only because 
the bringer says with an earnest mind 
that the way is very long, and you 
presented it with great reverence and 
a simple heart, we don’t like to re- 
proach you. One load of dried apri- 
cots you may reckon as accepted by 
us, but at the same time we send you 
the one bale of cotton cloth back. In 
the same way we give you in return 
a present, and have sent two pieces 
of cloth, two scarves, flinging them 
away from our side to you, and you 
have to take it immediately to your 
account. Keep it always in your 
mind that you must govern the people 
under you as well as you can, and 
that you must keep peace with the 
surrounding petty kings, and live on 
friendly terms. This is most im- 
portant. Referring to this you have 
to take it to heart that you have to 
write a letter to us.” 


Whether or no the “Om- 
niscient Ones” at Lhassa are 
really unaware that Ladak is 
no longer a state feudatory to 
them, and that there are re- 
maining no “surrounding petty 
kings” with whom the Ladak 
ruler could go to war, who 
can tell? Perhaps the tribute- 
bearing mission is recognised 
by them also as a convenient 
fiction with which to cloak 
commercial dealings with a 
non-Bhuddistic country. Any- 
how, the Lapchak is one of the 
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few links connecting Lhassa 
with the outside, and in Tibetan 
opinion the less important part 
of the world ; and as such may 
it flourish. 

The articles of commerce the 
mission takes to Lhassa are of 
different kinds, the most im- 
portant being dried apricots, 
corals, velvet, saffron, and 
English piece goods, also al- 
wan, or pashmina, from Kash- 
mir; for the Tibetans have not 
the art of weaving their superb 
wool into the finest sorts of 
cloth. In return, the Lap- 
chak brings musk, turquoises, 
cheras (a@ sort of inferior 
astrakan), and Chinese brick- 
tea. The foundation of the 
trade is the last commodity, 
for in spite of the distance 
of Ladak and Turkestan from 
the tea- gardens of China, 
this form of the leaf more 
than holds its own with the 
Indian article in these parts. 
Into Tibet the latter finds no 
entry at all, as the brick-tea 
brought from Szechuan is the 
monopoly of Government offi- © 
cials and State traders, and a 
most profitable one, for it is 
thrust on the people whether 
they want it or no. When 
they do not want it, or cannot 
afford it, the transaction is 
simplified; for on the pay- 
ment becoming due, the official 
vendor receives his tea back, 
plus his profits on the deal. 
For Tibet is a dark country, 
the people suffering the op- 
pression on the one hand of 
the officials from Lhassa, on 
the other of the monasteries, 
the former having complete 
powers over their bodies, the 
latter over their souls; the 
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hopelessness of their case lying 
in this, that the supreme power 
of both departments, civil and 
ecclesiastical, is vested in one 
and the same person, the Depa- 
zhung of Lhassa. 

The brick-tea which occupies 
such an important place in the 
lives of all Tibetans, fulfilling, 
as it does, most of the purposes 
of a currency, is not really the 
rubbish it has been described 
by many Tibetan travellers. 
The worst qualities of the tea, 
it is true, are composed of the 
coarser leaves of the plant in- 
termixed with twigs, but the 
better qualities are made from 
high-class pickings. But all 
sorts have certain special quali- 
ties that make the bricks in- 
valuable to nomadic peoples. 
The peculiar process of manu- 
facture the bricks undergo, 
which, so far, Indian factories 
have quite failed to imitate, 
renders them easy to cut or 
break without making them 
friable, so that they stand 
transport well without crumb- 
ling. Connoisseurs of Central 
Asia affirm that this tea is far 
more digestible than other teas, 
green or black, and its final 
claim to superiority is that 
three infusions, or I should 
more properly say decoctions, 
can be made from it. 

A Tibetan tea-maker’s re- 
cipe might run as follows: 
Thoroughly boil a handful of 
tea in sufficient water; when 
the liquor is of the right colour, 
add an equal measure of butter 
to the tea used, and salt to 
taste. Pour the whole into 
the churn and agitate vigor- 
ously for three minutes or until 
the ingredients are well amal- 
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gamated. Decant into a large 
teapot, and allow to simmer 
gently on the fire. Serve hot. 

This compound looks like 
cocoa, but would, I should say, 
have to be submitted to the 
European palate—as recom- 
mended by Mr Ruskin—a good 
many times before any pleasing 
aroma could be detected in it, 
and I have not so far met any 
one that has had the courage 
to continue the trial long 
enough. For Tibetans, how- 
ever, it is meat and drink, 
and they continue sipping and 
drinking it for hours. 

The turquoises brought by 
the Lapchak come from the 
mines of Szechuan, and are 
quite different from the tur- 
quoises of commerce which 
come from Persia. They look 
like irregularly shaped blue 
pebbles, varying in size from a 
pea to a hen’s egg. They are 
full of black veins and flaws, 
and are quite useless for cut- 
ting as jewels. In Ladak and 
Thibet they are chiefly used in 
the ornamentation of monastery 
utensils and musical instru- 
ments, and are also worn by 
Ladaki women as jewellery in 
great quantities. In fact, the 
movable wealth of a Ladaki 
woman is always converted 
into turquoises. The chief 
article of adornment on which 
they are used is the parak, a 
triangular piece of cloth, the 
base of which comes on the top 
of the head, and the apex in 
the middle of the back, and on 
this the turquoises are simply 
plastered till no cloth can be 
seen. 

The musk brought from 
Lhassa consists, of course, of 
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the pods of the musk-deer, 
which are said to abound 
in the birch-forests to the 
south of the chief province 
of Tibet. 

Among the articles brought 
by the Lapchak I should not 
forget to mention the beautiful 
copper, silver, and brass teapots 
and other vessels which come 
from Lhassa and Kham, and 
form the object of many a 
curio - hunter’s visit to Leh. 
The shapes of these are par- 
ticularly quaint and beautiful, 
albeit the frequent occurrence 
of the dragon betokens in many 
of them a Chinese origin of 
design. The workmanship is 
also exceedingly good. A de- 
tailed account of them, how- 
ever, would require an article 
to itself. 

The curious custom of trad- 
ing by means of State em- 
bassies is not confined to the 
Lapchak mission, although this 
and the return mission from 
Lhassa, known as the Chabba, 
are the most important in- 
stances. Many other missions 
of a similar kind, sanctioned 
either by long custom or by 
agreement, pass backwards and 
forwards over the frontier. 
Among these may be noticed 
the mission sent to Tibet by the 
Stok and Masho Gyalpos, the 
present-day representatives of 
the old ruling family of Ladak, 
and from the Tibet side that 
despatched to Ladak by the 
Garpons of Gartok, the joint- 
viceroys of Western Tibet. 
The monastery of the red 
lamas at Hemis and a few 
other of the more important 
Ladak monasteries also enjoy 
similar privileges in conjunction 
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with the affiliated monastic 
institutions in Tibet. 

The Lapchak, which is the 
Kashmir State mission, is 
financed to some extent from 
the State coffers. The rupees 
advanced used formerly to be 
repaid to the State, after the 
return of the mission, in Chinese 
tea-bricks ; but the auction of 
this quantity of tea gave rise 
to so many abuses that the 
present custom of repaying 
both principal and interest in 
cash was substituted. 

But to return to the caravans 
which we left moving slowly 
eastward. In a few days they 
will have crossed the frontier of 
Ladak, the “Lhari stream at 
Demjok,” and entered the for- 
bidden land. Their road lies 
along the banks of the Indus, 
but lately sprung from his 
cradle among the peaks of 
Kailas. The famous river is 
here but a child in the Bhud- 
dist land of his birth—a small 
and shallow stream, sometimes 
rippling along between grassy 
banks, sometimes meandering 
sluggishly among boggy flats, 
fordable nearly everywhere. 
Who would recognise the same 
river in his tempestuous youth, 
when with leaping waves he 
thunders and surges down the 
gorges of Haramosh and Chilas? 
Or who, again, in his middle 
age, where he emerges from the 
Himalayas, having triumph- 
antly burst through these 
stupendous barriers, a broad 
and deep but silently rolling 
flood? Still more unlike his 
trans - Himalayan childhood is 
the old age of this mighty 
river, for this is passed among 
the deserts of Sind, where, 
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bearer of ships and commerce, 
he blesses his banks with fields 
of verdure, and turns a wilder- 
ness into a garden ; till, gliding 
peacefully onward, the end of 
his long journey is attained, 
Nirvana in the ocean. 

A week’s marching along 
the banks of the river, after 
leaving the Ladak frontier, 
will bring our caravan to Gar 
Gunsa or Gartok, the summer 
headquarters of the Garpons, 
a town composed, with the ex- 
ception of the Garpons’ resi- 
dences, entirely of tents. The 
yaks will here be dismissed, and 
their loads will henceforth be 
carried by Tibetan-owned ani- 
mals, The mules, however, 
which are the traders’ own 
property, and carry the more 
precious loads of coral, saffron, 
&c., will go the whole way to 
Lhassa. 

At every place of importance 
on the route the Lapchak will 


be received with almost royal 
honours, their approach being 
heralded by the hoarse boom of 


great trumpets from the monas- 
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teries perched up on high places. 
At Gartok the mission will find 
the annual fair in progress, and 
will meet traders from Kulu, 
Lahoul, Nepal, and all the sur- 
rounding parts—a strange med- 
ley knit together by a strange 
creed. 

Passing on from here, they 
will continue their journey to- 
wards the rising sun, through 
the land of Boongpa, “where 
there is gold,” leaving the sacred 
mountains of Kailas, the mystic 
sources of Indus and Brahma- 
putra and the famous lakes of 
Mansarowar, on their right 
hand, and so on to the great 
monastery of the yellow lamas 
at Tashi Lunpo. Here they 
will rest for a while and pre- 
sent their offerings to the 
Panchen Rimpoche, the head 
of the Gelugpa sect. They 
will then enter on the final 
stage of their journey, and 
three months after passing 
through the gates of Leh, 
will enter the holy city of 
Lhassa. 

R. L. KENNION. 
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THE VISITING OF SHRINES—THE PRACTICE OF ANCIENT GREECE— CHAUCER'S 
PILGRIMS—REVERENCE PAID TO POETS AND STATESMEN—THE BIRTH- 
PLACE OF SHAKESPEARE—A WEARISOME DISCUSSION—THE PROTAGON-~ 
I8STS: MISS CORELLI AND MR SIDNEY LEE—SHAKESPEARE AND STRAT- 
FORD— TRAVELLING BY CULINARY PROCESS—THE TYRANNY OF THE 
MOTOR-CAR. 


To visit the shrines of the 
gods, or the tombs of the dis- 
tinguished dead, has been a 
pious habit in all the ages. 
The ancient Greeks, mingling 
profit with devotion, paid hom- 
age to their august deities, 
whose priests, in their turn, 
disdained neither advertise- 
ment nor reward. The Cor- 
inthian, spent with luxury, 
hung up a model of his gouty 
leg in the temple of Asclepius, 
just as the Catholics of modern 
France hope for a cure, if 
only they dedicate a waxen 
image of the part affected 
to their favourite saint. A 
French philosopher has thrown 
a doubt even upon the mys- 
tery of the Delphic oracle. 
He has suggested, with a 
humour as subtle as it is 
irreverent, that the famous 
inscription, [ya ceavtov, is 
not an inspired invitation to 
self-knowledge, but the ad- 
vertisement of a _ half -quack 
fortune - teller, as who should 
say, “Walk up, show your 
palm, and have your fortune 
told.” He has compared it to 
the inscription which may be 
seen on certain Parisian ma- 
chines. which, in return for a 
penny-in-the-slot, will record 
your weight: “Qui se pése, se 
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connait,” thus runs the per- 
suasive legend ; “qui se connait, 
se porte bien.” But, even if 
the Frenchman’s ingenuity be 
at fault, there is no doubt that 
the ancient Greeks visited the 
temples of their gods in a 
spirit of curious levity. They 
were trippers as well as wor- 
shippers, and, human nature 
being invariable, it would be 
wonderful if they had ap- 
proached the shrines with awe 
and wonderment. MHerondas, 
in one of his mimes, has de- 
scribed two Greek ladies bring- 
ing their offering—a cock—to 
the temple of Asclepius, Their 
chatter is the chatter of modern 
tourists, which may be matched 
to-day in many a cathedral. 
Having satisfied the demands 
of piety with a prayer, they 
gaze in open-mouthed surprise 
at the statues which adorn the 
temple; and when the verger 
comes in answer to repeated 
cries they reward him, not with 
a silver tip, but with a drum- 
stick of the propitiatory fowl. 

The love of shrines did not 
die with Paganism. The 
Christians, too, cherished, and 
still cherish, a love of pious 
relics. “Thanne longen folk 
to goon on pilgrimages,” wrote 
Chaucer— 
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“ And specially, from every shirés ende 
Of Engelond, to Canterbury they 
wende, 
The hooly blisful martir for to seke, 
That hem hath holpen whan that they 
were to seeke,” 

St Thomas’s shrine, indeed, 
drew worshippers innumerable 
and of every sort. Nor was 
it their only aim to pay rever- 
ence to the dead saint. They 
too mixed pleasure with re- 
ligion, and gaily rode to 
Canterbury as on a_ holiday 
jaunt. A relic, true or false, 
was everywhere a_ priceless 
possession. “ How many Towns 
in every Kingdom,” wrote old 
Burton, “hath superstition en- 
riched! What a deal of money 
by musty Reliques, Images, 
Idolatry, hath their Mass- 


Priests engrossed, and what 
sums they have scraped by 
their other tricks! . .. If 
they can get but a relique of 


some Saint, the Virgin Mary’s 
picture, Idols, or the like, that 
city is for ever made, it needs 
no other maintenance.” So, 
until the Reformation, the 
highroads of England were 
thronged with pilgrims intent 
to pay a vow or expiate a 
sin. Sometimes they endan- 
gered the public health, some- 
times the public weal. They 
carried with them now disease, 
now sedition; and it is not 
surprising that at the Reforma- 
tion the pilgrims were attacked 
with especial bitterness. The 
bitterness had its effect; and 
though in France and Italy 
folk still “longen to goon on 
pilgrimages,” religious way- 
farers are banished for ever 
from our English roads. 

But if at last the oracles are 
dumb, if we look askance at 
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the shrines of departed saints, 
we are yet eager to pay rever- 
ence to the memory of poet or 
statesman, soldier or philoso- 
pher. We like to mark the 
houses which once sheltered 
them, to follow their footsteps 
in their familiar gardens or 
beneath the shade of their 
favourite avenues. Associa- 
tions, hallowed by time, have, 
in fact, taken the place of a 
superstitious reverence for un- 
authentic relics. Nor would 
the most censorious have any 
fault to find with the newer 
practice, were it not for the 
noisy extravagance of some pre- 
tended worshippers. “ Whether 
the worship be sincere or not, 
we do not know; there can be 
no doubt that its method of ex- 
pression is too often insulting 
to the memory of great men. 

During the last few months 
we have had an excellent op- 
portunity of studying the most 
famous, the most eagerly fre- 
quented, of modern shrines. 
Stratford-on-Avon, the Birth- 
place of Shakespeare, has won 
itself an unpleasant and con- 
troverted notoriety. Not only 
the little Warwickshire town 
but the whole of England has 
been divided into opposing 
factions. Shall Stratford be 
presented with a free library or 
not? That is the question 
which has agitated novelists 
and antiquaries, poets and 
architects. Anywhere else than 
at Stratford, the building of 
a library would have been a 
matter of indifference. The 
inhabitants of most country 
towns might be trusted to de- 
cide for themselves whether 
they were willing to pay a rate 
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for the privilege of free litera- 
ture. But no sooner was it 
proposed to endow Stratford 
with a library than the cry was 
raised of “hands off.” Mr 
Carnegie, of course, was at the 
bottom of it. There never was 
a free library which did not 
come out of Pittsburg, and it is 
easy to understand that the 
conjunction of the two names, 
Shakespeare and Carnegie, 
should have affrighted the ad- 
mirers of the poet. The out- 
rage seemed far greater when 
it was announced that the free 
library would be built almost 
next door to the sacred Birth- 
place. Miss Corelli, the self- 
appointed guardian of the 
poet’s honour, was up in arms 
at once, and under her genial 
influence the controversy 


did not lack spirit. It is 
not worth while to recapitu- 
late an unprofitable discussion. 


It does not much matter 
whether the row of cottages, 
which adjoin the Birthplace, 
conceal within their brick walls 
some traces of Tudor architec- 
ture ; it is irrelevant to discover 
whether the famous china shop, 
in which so many bulls have 
been let loose, was inhabited by 
Thomas Greene, Shakespeare’s 
cousin, or by another man of 
the same name. At first sight 
it should have seemed obvious, 
if the cult of Shakespeare be 
anything but a piece of hypoc- 
risy, that there is not room 
m the same street for the 
shrine of Shakespeare and a 
neat Tudor edifice of modern 
construction dedicated to the 
glory of Pittsburg and Andrew 
Carnegie. 

But this incongruity was so 
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little obvious, that no sooner 
had Miss Corelli obscured the 
issue by her intemperate lang- 
uage than Mr Sidney Lee, as 
in duty bound, took up the 
cudgels on the other side. His 
pamphlet, ‘The Alleged Vandal- 
ism at Stratford-on-Avon,’ is 
both pompous and irrelevant. 
Apart from the scraps of auto- 
biography which it contains, it 
is a loyal defence of the trustees 
of the Birthplace, of Mr Car- 
negie, and of Free Libraries in 
general. Mr Lee finds nothing 
reprehensible in the interposi- 
tion of Mr Carnegie. He does 
not think much of Henley 
Street, which, says he, “can 
never regain its pristine form 
or feature.” That is quite true, 
but there is no reason why the 
street should be further debased 
because the Vandal has already 
been at work on it. You might 
just as well advocate the de- 
struction of Westminster Ab- 
bey on the ground that the 
north porch is a piece of clumsy 
restoration. But time lays a 
heavy hand upon houses as up- 
on streets. The famous Birth- 
place itself is but a feeble com- 
promise between new and old; 
and the most that can be asked 
of a generation is, that it should 
hand on whatever monuments 
are intrusted to it as little 
transformed as possible. 
Stripped of the unessential, 
then, the discussion should have 
been simple enough. It rested 
with Mr Carnegie’s faction to 
prove (1) the necessity of a free 
library, and (2) the absence of 
any possible site other than the 
site in Henley Street. No at- 
tempt has been made to prove 
either of these simple proposi- 
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tions. We do not believe for 
one moment that Stratford is 
pining for a free library. It 
differs from all other country 
tewns that we know im pos- 
sessing two miscellaneous col- 
lections of books which might 
well satisfy the literary curiosity 
of Shakespeare’s fellow-towns- 
men. He, at any rate, wrote 
his plays without the advan- 
tages which are enjoyed to-day 
by all the inhabitants of Strat- 
ford. Nor can it be urged by 
any impartial person that Hen- 
ley Street provides the only 
available site. The Memorial 
Fheatre would make an ideal 
library, and if only its so-called 
museum were emptied of its 
absurd collections, no doubt 
room could be found within its 
walls for the popular novels 
which we believe are the com- 
mon stock of free libraries. 
Thus it was in the firm con- 
viction that am act of van- 


dalism was contemplated that 
we visited Stratford-on-Avon. 
The & priort argument seemed 
unassailable. We had an un- 
pleasant vision of an outrage 
committed on the tomb. of 


the poet. But we had not 
been long in the town before 
we discovered that our ap- 
prehensions were groundless. 
That which is already ruined 
need not fear the destroyer’s 
pick. Not even Pittsburg it- 
self could throw a shadow upon 
poor, debauched little Strat- 
ford. How should a free lib- 
rary, useless and extravagant, 
injure a reputation already 
sullied by a Memorial Theatre ? 
Once upon a time a collector 
of pictures wished to sell his 
treasures. But before he sold 
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them he determined that copies 
should be made wherewith to 
cover the walls of his gallery. 
He consulted an expert upon 
his project, who told him sadly 
that it was too late. The trick 
had already been played; the 
originals were gone, and noth- 
ing was left save a set of in- 
ferior copies. As we walked 
through the crowded streets of 
Stratford we were reminded of 
this story. The mob of tourists, 
the shops packed with foolish 
little busts and pictures of the 
poet, the strange whisperings 
about the Birthplace, all told 
us, that it was too late. The 
original Stratford disappeared 
as long ago as New Place, and 
nothing is left to do honour to 
the poet but a vast tea-garden, 
The very cabmen have caught 
the odious jargon. They speak 
of Shakespeare with tears in 
their voice ; they assume a tone 
of sentimentality, which may 
amuse the foreign tripper, but 
which can do little else than dis- 
gust the unprejudiced pilgrim; 
and they turn to instant ridi- 
cule the genuine emotions which 
the aspect of Shakespeare’s 
native town might legitimately 
have inspired. Here, they say, 
in their droning voice, the poet 
“went to school”; there he 
“did his courting”; and one 
cabman, more drunk than the 
rest with the genius loci, was so 
fully convinced of some inherent 
virtue which lurked in “ birth- 
places,” that he showed us his 
own as well as the poet’s. 

The famous Birthplace, then, 
is distressingenough. Theguide, 
who noisily calls your attention 
to what is plainly visible, com- 
pletely eclipses the poet, and 
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imparts even to the room 
in which Shakespeare was 
born the appearance of a 
peepshow. But here at least 
is an authentic shrine, which 
should be worth all the care 
lavished upon it, and which, 
seen under happier auspices, 
might justify the pilgrimage of 
the devout. The Memorial 
Theatre, on the other hand, 
has no touch with him whom 
Stratford delights to call “the 
immortal bard.” It is out of 
place, out of scale, out of tone. 
Neither Shakespeare nor the 
little town in which he was 
born has done aught to de- 
serve this patent outrage. The 
theatre, we imagine, is seldom 
used, and surely if a stage is to 
be dedicated to the perform- 
ance of Shakespeare’s plays, it 
should be in London, the scene 
of his toil and triumph. But 
the Museum is plain for all to 
see, and every pilgrim may 
wonder at the hotch-poetch it 
contains of what may be termed 
“curiosities.” Some specimens, 
it is true, have a vague con- 
nection with the poet. In one 
of his plays he mentions a 
crocodile, and there it is, stuffed 
and ticketed, that there may 
be no mistake. In another he 
refers to a wild cat, and it is 
but the work of a moment to 
eatch the animal and label it 
duly for reference. Again, that 
the local colour may not grow 
dim, a deer, neatly tied by its 
fore feet, is suspended above a 
portrait of Rosalind; and, to 
make it quite complete, a 
gramophone adjacent should 
bark out, “ What shall he have 
that kill’d the deer?” An 
exaggerated piety, no doubt, 


can trace some sort of lnk 
between the works of Shake- 
speare and these specimens. 
But what in the world have 
bullets from Edgehill, or the 
works of Stephen Phillips, in 
first editions, to do with the 
Swan of Avon? 

The Museum, in brief, is a 
marvel of impropriety, and 
might be converted with but 
little loss of time er money 
into a free library of the 
correct Pittsburgian pattern. 
This conversion, however, would 
not satisfy the enthusiasts, and 
before long we may expect to see 
a neat specimen of the modern 
Tudor style within a few paces 
of the sacred Birthplace itself. 
But our regret, as we have said, 
is mitigated by circumstances. 
It is not wholly inappropriate 
that Stratford should profit 
by Mr Carnegie’s unthinking 
generosity. For the bulk of 
the pilgrims who worship at 
Shakespeare’s shrine are Mr 
Carnegie’s countrymen.  In- 
deed, you might wander a 
long summer’s day up and 
down the streets of Stratford 
without hearing a word of 
English. What prompts the 
American to these acts of 
devetion we do not know, 
unless it be the firm conviction, 
expressed not long ago, that 
Shakespeare is the property not 
of England but of America. 
So they crowd thither, conscious 
perhaps that their own country 
is not rich in shrines, but resol- 
ute, in any case, to do what 
hasty reverence they may to 
the bones of Shakespeare. 

And what, we are compelled 
to ask, has the poet done that 
he should be thus vulgarly and 
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blatantly worshipped? He was 
so firm an enemy of advertise- 
ment that he lived his life in 
dignified privacy. Along with 
the splendid heritage of his 
plays he left an indissoluble 
problem for the biographers. 
He wrote his works, and he 
made his fortune, and he retired 
in affluence to New Place. A 
Warwickshire legend, probably 
as old as the poet himself, 
describes him as “sitting at his 
gate of summer evenings, cut- 
ting the queerest, merriest jokes 
with all the passers-by.” His 
great merit, in the eyes of the 
country folk, was that he ex- 
celled in smart repartees and 
the selling of bargains. That 
we can believe readily enough, 
and we are sure that no 
man ever less deserved a 
sentimental canonisation than 
William Shakespeare. To have 
left Stratford as it was, with- 
out theatres or museums or 
libraries—this would have been 
the best method of honouring 
the poet, to whom an ostenta- 
tious and sentimental worship 
is singularly inappropriate. 
But, alas! the harm is done, 
and yet foolish partisans will go 
on arguing about the sanctity 
of Henley Street and the holi- 
ness of the “ Birthplace ” unto 
the end of time. 

Stranger even than the fate 
of Shakespeare is the fate of 
Stratford. Here is a little 
Warwickshire town, not only 
dominated by the poet’s name, 
but converted by the poet’s 
indiscreet admirers to a kind 
of American circus. Had it 
not been for the bard the 
town would doubtless have 
been simply devoted to the 
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raising of crops and the brew- 
ing of beer. But an accident, 
over which it could have no 
control, has given it a sort of 
spurious character. It cannot 
but wear an aspect of self- 
consciousness, as of an actor 
known to all the populace, 
Even the plain citizens cannot 
rid themselves of a false glory. 
The very name of their town 
calls up the image of Shake- 
speare; and they themselves, 
though they know no line of 
his verse, still profit by his 
legacy. So it is that at Strat- 
ford you may detect the worst 
vices which disgraced the pil- 
grimages of old, and which 
inspired Erasmus and other 
reformers. to advocate their 
suppression. In truth, to most 


of those who visit the Birth- 
place, Shakespeare is as palp- 
able a superstition as was St 
Thomas to the Canterbury pil- 


grims. But the vulgarity of 
the fourteenth century is hal- 
lowed by time. The vulgarity 
of to-day is noisy and un- 
ashamed, nor do we think that 
the future of Stratford is an 
excuse for national alarm. 
Let Miss Corelli bluster as she 
will against the mayor and 
corporation. Let Mr Lee speak 
ex cathedra with the solemn 
voice which befits the biog- 
rapher of the poet. Let Mr 
Carnegie squander his imma- 
terial millions. No folly can 
obscure the name and fame of 
Shakespeare, who built his own 
monument, and who is wor- 
shipped most durably by those 
who read his works with the 
wisest understanding. 


Antiquaries tell us how the 
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pilgrims of old set out on horse- 
back from Southwark to visit 
the shrine of St Thomas; and 
now, after five centuries of 
honourable toil, the horse would 
seem to be doomed to extinction. 
At the best he will be but an 
animal of luxury, kept to show 
his paces in a park, or preserved 
in a museum to interest the 
zoologist. In fact, nothing was 
more curious in the debate upon 
motor-cars, which brought the 
recent session of Parliament to 
a close, than the tacit agree- 
ment that henceforth the high- 
road belonged not to the horse 
but to the engine. The in- 
troduction of railways as a 
practical method of transit 
drove the incomparable mail- 
coach from our roads. “ Tid- 
ings, fitted to convulse all 
nations,” wrote De Quincey 
in an admirable phrase, “ must 
henceforwards travel by culin- 
Yet even after 


ary process,” 
the extinction of the stage- 
coach, the English highroad 
was the undisturbed paradise 
of the horse and the pedestrian. 
But now, alas, we are all doomed 
to travel by a “culinary pro- 


cess.” It is a humiliating 
thought, which brings with it 
no compensation. For those 
to whom speed is essential, 
there is the railroad; and but 
for a popular fashion, and the 
expressed desire “to protect an 
industry,” the highroads might 
have preserved their ancient 
character. 

When railways were first 
laid across the length and 
breadth of England, the utmost 
precautions were taken to avoid 
accidents. Level-crossings were 
guarded by gates, flags were 
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waved to warn a straying foot- 
passenger, a system of signals 
was devised to ensure safety. 
And now, in a panic fever, 
lest we should discourage the 
makers of motor-cars, our roads 
are thrown open to unnumbered 
trains, which henceforth may 
dash here and there as they 
will, undisturbed and un- 
announced by flags or signals. 
It is a fine specimen of incon- 
sistency, and it proves what 
interested legislation may 
achieve. 

The chief argument advanced 
in favour of the motor-car is 
the necessity of protecting a 
growing industry, and it was 
humorous indeed to hear this 
argument advanced by the 
docile champions of Cobdenism, 
by the patient worshippers of 
the fetich of Free Trade. Still 
more humorous was it to hear, 
from the lips of a Radical mem- 
ber, that the encouragement of 
motor-driving was essentially 
democratic. We were presented 
with a touching picture of the 
British working man, going to 
his toil to “the pot-wallopings 
of a boiler”; and even the 
Radical member might have 
reflected that the working 
man, who cannot afford to 
have a farthing put upon the 
cost of his sacred loaf, is 
not yet able to spend a hun- 
dred pounds or more upon a 
motor-car. But at last the 
matter is settled: to protect an 
industry, principally French, 
our highroads are to be given 
over to this “culinary process.” 
Henceforth these noisy road- 
hogs may cloud our roads with 
dust and steam ; they may run 
where they will at twenty miles 
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an hour; and while all our 
legislators took for granted 
their public necessity, none was 
amiable enough to tell us in 
what that necessity consisted. 

The cult of the motor-ear is, 
in truth, nothing better than 
the worship of senseless speed. 
The “sportsmen,” spectacled 
and bedraggled, who are hurled 
from one end of England te 
the other, to the plain annoy- 
ance of quiet citizens, serve no 
purpose by their idle journeys. 
Their very haste is but a form 
of laziness. They have as little 
reason to leave their starting- 
point as to reach their goal. At 
its best their enterprise is but 
a superfluous amusement—we 
cannot eall it a “sport.” More- 
over, they have proved them- 
selves a thousand times unfit 
for the privilege accorded them. 
They have broken the law as 
often and with just as little 
reason as the passive resisters. 
Yet the law has confessed itself 
powerless to control them, and 
the Government has endorsed 
the impotence of the law. It 
has been confessed again and 
again that, if the driver of a 
motor-car chooses to travel at 
forty miles an hour, no power 
on earth can stop him, until it 
seems as if these newest of 
“sportsmen ” had an aboriginal 
and inalienable right to snort 
and smash wherever and as 
loudly as they choose. 

Thus the ancient highway 
is doomed to change and de- 
struction. Granite alone will 
efficiently withstand the on- 
slaught of unnumbered motor- 
ears. The famous Brighton 
road which runs through Dor- 
king is already being not 


broken but pulverised. Who 
is to repair it? The poor devils 
who live upon its borders, and 
who have suffered enough from 
the senseless speed of the motor- 
cars? Why, indeed, should 
they repair a damage which 
they have not done, for the sake 
of those who have taken from 
them the privilege of the read? 
To ask it is unreasonable, and 
unless some method be found 
of charging the bold advent- 
urers with the making of the 
roads, the adventurers will not 
only disturb the peaceful in- 
habitants of the countryside, 
—they will rob them 4s well. 

It is not in the spirit of re- 
action that we oppose the 
tyranny of the motor-car. It 
is that we would keep undis- 
turbed and undestroyed the 
highreads of England. If 
these horseless carriages came 
upon us in the conquering 
name of commerce, if it were 
proved that cheap freights 
would bring back prosperity 
to the farmer, we should re- 
luetantly acquiesce in the new 
methed of progression. But 
when it is a mere ease of 
privileged annexation, those, 
who do not live in a per- 
petual turmoil of hurry, have 
the right to protest. There is 
nothing more beautiful in the 
world than a white road wind- 
ing over a hill, until it is lost 
in mystery at the summit. 
And all romance is there, if 4 
horseman appear suddenly over 
the crest. But all the romance 
and all the traditions of the 
road are lost, if a cloud of 
smoke and dust, and a roar 
of wheels and machinery, an- 
neunce the coming of the new 
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terror. Along our highways 
once marched the Roman 
legions, and since the time of 
the heroes who built them they 
have echoed to the tramp of 
many armies. In peace, as in 
war, they have fulfilled the 
needs of the people, and old as 
they are, they are still well- 
ordered, because, until to-day, 
no strain has been put upon 
them which they could not 
bear. But if henceforth they 
are to be a racing-track for 
steam -engines, how long will 
they survive? There is but one 
way to save their amenity, and 
to preserve simple folk from 
destruction: let the drivers of 
motor-cars build themselves 
new roads, parallel, if they like, 
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to the railways, upon which no 
horse nor pedestrian be per- 
mitted to stray. Then they 
can run about at what speed 
they choose, and snatch an 
added joy in racing express 
trains. Then no discourage- 
ment need be put upon a 
“ growing industry,” and the 
highroads of England may 
still serve the ose for 
which they were designed. 
But, as things are at present, 
it is as logical to defend the 
motor-car on the ground that 
its manufacturers need pro- 
tection, as it would be to put 
a premium on burglary, lest 
the profitable making of crow- 
bars and jemmies should un- 
timely languish. 








THE SESSION. 


IRISH SPORTING RIGHTS—PASSIVE RESISTANCE—SUGAR—SCOTTISH LICENS- 
ING—EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN—MOTOR-CARS—PARTY SPLIT, 


THE parliamentary session 
of 1903, which opened on the 
17th of February, was closed 
on the 14th of August, and 
though only three years out of 
the seven which are the allotted 
lifetime of the House of Com- 
mons have yet expired, a dis- 
solution is already talked of as 
a@ not improbable event with- 
in the next twelve months. Mr 
Chamberlain, however, warns 
us that a general election is 
not near at hand; and as Mr 
Balfour talks confidently of the 
work to be done next session, 
we shall continue to believe 
that no dissolution is contem- 
plated, not perhaps for another 
two years. This will give time 
for Ministers to complete that 
course of legislation which, 
though postponed from session 
to session, has been steadily 
pursued throughout, and now 
stands a fair chance of being 
accomplished before the next 
appeal to the constituencies, 
Of course in the eyes of the Op- 
position it is itself a grievance 
that a Conservative Govern- 
ment should have been in office 
at all for fourteen years out of 
seventeen. There is something 
unnatural in it. And party 
passions, which ran _ high 
enough before, have been more 
inflamed than ever since the 
last general election, when the 
country most unaccountably 


again preferred the Conserva- 
tives to the Liberals. It was 
hardly to be expected, there- 
fore, that any of the Govern- 
ment measures introduced this 
year should be discussed on 
their merits. And to do the 
Opposition justice, they have 
scarcely made any pretence of 
doing so. It is now open war, 
and we know the proverb. 

The London Education Bill 
and the Irish Land Bill are of 
course the two great measures 
of the session, though circum- 
stances occurring after Easter 
have invested it with an ex- 
ceptional and, for the moment, 
more absorbing interest. The 
Irish Bill was analysed at con- 
siderable length in a former 
number ! of this magazine, and 
we shall at present confine our 
remarks to some aspects of it 
which assumed greater promin- 
ence during the committeestage. 
We saw with much satisfaction 
a general consensus on one point 
—namely, the great value to Ire- 
land of a resident gentry. Even 
Nationalist members, to the 
astonishment of Lord London- 
derry, were found to share in 
this feeling. And to every 
provision in the Bill calcul- 
ated to keep the country 
gentlemen at home, after it 
has begun to work, we give 
the most cordial approval. It 
is perfectly possible that the 
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relations between the different 
classes of the rural population, 
when unembittered by the agra- 
rian war, may resume that 
kindly character which they 
ought to possess everywhere, 
and did once possess, in the 
sister island. Mr Gladstone, 
in 1870, drew a comparison 
between the Irish and the 
English country gentry, in 
which he paid a high com- 
pliment to the latter, and de- 
scribed with perfect truth the 
services which they rendered 
to the country “ without fee or 
reward.” We may be allowed 
to hope with Mr Gladstone that 
the picture will ere long be ap- 
plicable to both countries, But 
if this end is to be secured, we 
must not neglect the means. 
The country gentlemen who 
continue to reside on such 
portions of their estates as still 
remain to them must have an oc- 
cupation and an interest in the 
soil. If they lose their occupa- 
tion as landlords, they must re- 
tain their occupation as sports- 
men ; and this was a point which 
occupied a good deal of the 
time of the Committee in both 
Houses of Parliament. The 
settlement ultimately arrived 
at was the result of another 
compromise, which may pos- 
sibly be found to work well 
in practice, though we our- 
selves should have preserved 
Lord Donoughmore’s amend- 
ment, which provided that 
where, at the time of sale, 
the exclusive sporting rights 
were in the landlord, they 
should be reserved to him. 


And that this was the orig- 
inal intention of the Govern- 
ment may be seen from Mr 
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Wyndham’s amendment to 
clause 12 on June 30. Lord 
Lansdowne preferred that this 
reservation should be made 
subject to an agreement be- 
tween vendor and purchaser. 
He thought that where the 
sporting rights had always 
belonged exclusively to the 
landlord, he would have no 
difficulty at all in dealing with 
the tenants; and to proceed 
by agreement would be more 
conciliatory than the plan pro- 
posed by Lord Donoughmore. 
Where no agreement was come 
to, the sporting rights should 
be vested in the Land Com- 
mission, who could then ar- 
range with the landlord or 
with any one else as _ they 
pleased. Words to this effect 
were introduced into the clause, 
and the subject dropped’ — all 
the Lords’ amendments being 
subsequently accepted by the 
Commons. 

On the larger estates in 
Ireland, few or none of which 
are likely to be sold under the 
Act, the question of course can- 
not arise. In the case of others, 
which are sold in small lots, 
the peasant farmer will hardly 
oppose the landlord’s right be- 
cause he wants it himself, as he 
often does in England and Scot- 
land. We have Mr Healy’s word 
for this; and as every Irishman 
is interested in sport, his sym- 
pathies should lie with the land- 
lord. “They are a sport-loving 
people,” says the member for 
Louth, “and encourage sports- 
men to come among them.” 
These considerations incline us 
to augur well of the measure as 
it now stands. But it is clear 
that by some means or another 
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sporting rights must be secured 
to the gentry, if both are not 
to vanish together. It will be 
impossible to preserve either 
game or fish without the aid of 
resident proprietors who under- 
stand the subject, and who are 
directly interested in the result. 
And, conversely, it will be 
equally impossible to preserve 
resident proprietors without 
the attraction of field-sports. 
Property, according to the old 
saying, has its duties as well as 
its rights. And Irish country 
gentlemen, even when their 
sphere of duty is curtailed, as 
it must be under this Act, will 
have other obligations to fulfil, 
in return for the rights re- 
served to them. They will still 
be magistrates; they will still 
represent the principles of law 
aud order in their respective 
districts ; it will be more than 
ever in their power to secure 
the respect and goodwill of 
their neighbours by the exercise 
of moral influence, by the inter- 
change of social amenities, and 
by setting an example of culture 
and refinement in their immedi- 
ate neighbourhoods. 

It cannot be said that either 
the Education Bill of last year 
or the London Education Bill 
of the present one have alto- 
gether fulfilled the expectations 
which many of the Government’s 
supporters were taught to en- 
tertain. The history of the 
memorable Kenyon - Slaney 
clause, and the interpretation 
of it sanctioned by the Duke 
ef Devonshire in the House of 
Lords, contrary as it was to 
the understanding on which it 
passed the House of Commons, 
will not readily be forgotten. 
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But we will not rip up old 
sores. It is sufficient to say > 
that the spirit of compromise— 
which we cannot help thinking 
that Mr Balfour, in his anxiety 
to push his measures through 
Parliament, carries rather too 
far—has been again busy with 
the London Bill. The original 
proposal in the Bill, which 
the Duke of Devonshire said, 
on July 31, that he himself 
should have preferred, was that 
certain specified powers should 
be delegated to the Borough 
Councils, whereas they have 
now become merely consulta- 
tive bodies, representing local 
interests, but without any ulti- 
mate or decisive voice. We 
pointed out last May how de- 
sirable it was that they should 
be invested with substantial 
powers; and we are glad to 
find that the leader of the 
House of Lords agrees with us. 
The two things wanted in our 
school management are econ- 
omy and common-sense: some 
regard for the ratepayer’s 
pocket, and some check on the 
costly and ambitious schemes 
of educational. faddists. We 
were more likely to get both 
from the Borough Councils 
than the County Council. But 
compromise won the day as else- 
where. Though why a Govern- 
ment with a majority of a 
hundred and twenty should be 
continually placing itself in a 
posture of concession we fail 
to understand. It is not good 
heraldry. 

On one point, however, the 
Government stood firm. By 
an amendment proposed and 
carried by Sir W. Anson on the 
12th, it was finally settled that 
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two-thirds of the managers 
should be appointed by the 
Borough Councils and one-third 
by he County Council. In the 
House of Lords an attempt was 
made to reverse this decision, 
but without success. The 
Bishop of Rochester moved an 
amendment by which the 
County Council should nomin- 
ate two-thirds and the Borough 
Councils only one. The proposal 
was defeated by a sufficient 
majority, as also was Lord 
Portsmouth’s, which really, as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 
said, approached an absurdity. 
It ran as follows: “No teacher 
shall be required as a condition 
of being appointed or continu- 
ing a teacher in any school or 
college aided or maintained by 
the local education authority to 
belong to any particular religi- 
ous denomination, or to attend 
or abstain from attending any 


place of religious worship, or 
religious observance, or Sunday 


school.” If denominational 
schools were to be maintained 
at all, said Dr Davidson, it was 
surely reasonable to require 
that the teachers in them 
should belong to the denomi- 
nation for which they were 
intended. 

It is open, of course, to the 
Liberal party to threaten us 
with the repeal of the Act 
as soon as they return to 
office, though that would be 
contrary to all established 
usage. But that the leaders 
of the Opposition and prom- 
inent Liberal statesmen should 
hound on the Nonconformists 
to break the law as it stands 
is an act not only highly 
criminal in itself, but in direct 
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contravention of all the best 
traditions of English public 
life, and subversive of the 
only principle on which parlia- 
mentary government can be 
successfully conducted. Lord 
Rosebery himself has said that 
much may be excused in men 
smarting under great reverses, 
and soured by long opposi- 
tion. But the irritation of 
the Opposition has boiled over 
to an extent which, unless 
we are much mistaken, will 
seald their own fingers. Mod- 
erate men of all shades, even 
among Dissenters themselves, 
condemn “the passive resist- 
ance” movement; and none 
the less because, in addition to 
being a case of flagrant law- 
lessness, it is also the merest 
sham. Goods are sold, and 
bought in again by the victim’s 
friends, from whom he in return 
repurchases them, paying the 
amount of the rate to a neigh- 
bour instead of to a_ bailiff. 
And this is martyrdom! 
Dissenters complain that they 
are compelled to pay rates for 
the support of a religion which 
they believe to be erroneous. 
But so are Roman Catholics, and 
so are Churchmen. Church- 
men are rated for the support 
of Wesleyan schools, just as 
Wesleyans and Nonconformists 
of all denominations are rated 
for the support of Church 
schools. Such religion as was 
taught in board schools was 
condemned alike by Romanists, 
by Jews, and by agnostics, yet 
all were obliged to pay for 
it. Dissenters can hardly 
hope to blind the public to 
the fact that by refusing to 
obey the law they are, as the 
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Prime Minister says, fighting 
not for principle but for privi- 
lege, and claiming a licence for 
themselves which they deny to 
others. If an advanced Ritual- 
ist is guilty of this kind of dis- 
obedience, no words are too bad 
for him. But what is rebellion 
in the Ritualist is conscience 
with the Nonconformist. 

A great system of national 
education is established, to 
be supported by rates levied 
by the appointed authorities. 
In the fund so created all 
schools may share, denomina- 
tional and undenominational 
alike; and as long as Dissenting 
schools take their share of the 
money, the preachers of “ pass- 
ive resistance” have not a leg, 
not a toe, to stand upon. And 
they know it too. 

Besides, as Mr Balfour very 
pointedly inquired in his letter 
to ‘The Times’ last June,! what 
is the difference in principle 
between a rate and a tax? 
Dissenters pay taxes. Out of 
these taxes money has long 
been given to denominational 
schools, Yet the Dissenters 
said nothing against that. 
Does a payment which was 
perfectly unobjectionable when 
it was called a tax, at once 
become odious and oppressive 
when it is called a rate? To 
say that popular control over 
the expenditure of rates is dim- 
inished by this Bill in favour 
of voluntary schools, seems an 
odd way of interpreting pro- 
visions by which the control of 
religious teaching is transferred 
from the clergyman to the 
managers, who are appointed 
by an elective body chosen by 
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the ratepayers themselves. Dr 
Clifford is apparently of opinion 
that popular control means con- 
trol by a majority who happen 
to agree with himself. But it 
is the manner in which they are 
appointed, not the opinions 
which they hold, by which the 
popular character of such a 
body must be estimated. As 
for the question of tests, the 
alleged grievance is invisible to 
the naked eye. Before you 
employ a man upon any par- 
ticular duty you must make 
sure that he understands his 
business, and will discharge his 
task in conformity with the in- 
structions he has received. In 
the absence of any such guar- 
antee, who is to know what 
kind of doctrine the teacher 
might not insidiously inculcate? 
A Unitarian master declared 
before a committee that he 
would not teach the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Are we not to 
ascertain, then, whether a man 
is a Unitarian or not when 
he offers himself as a candidate ? 
Churchmen pay their school- 
master to teach their own 
religion, not something else 
which he may like better him- 
self, or judge better for his 
pupils. 

We have all heard of the 
Turkish High Admiral who, 
being placed in command of 
the Turkish fleet, steered it 
straight into the enemy’s port. 
And how did he defend him- 
self? “I have an objection to 
war,” he said; “I see no use 
in prolonging the struggle.” 
But he did not give expression 
to these sentiments before he 
accepted the command. A 
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schoolmaster might say, if 
found mutilating the Catechism 
or the Lord’s Prayer, “I have 
an objection to Anglican doc- 
trine, and, therefore, though 
appointed to uphold the liturgy 
in which it is embodied, I 
think it better for all parties 
to betray my trust.” The 
control over the _ religious 
teaching in denominational 
schools has been partly vested 
in managers, for fear the 
clergyman, if left to himself, 
might inculcate views incon- 
sistent with the principles of 
the Church of England. This 
is the ground on which the 
management clauses are de- 
fended. But what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. How do we know but 
what the schoolmaster, if left 
to himself, might not also in- 
culeate views at variance with 
the Church’s doctrine? The 
managers would have the same 


powers to interfere with him 
as they have with the clergy- 


man. True; but is not pre- 
vention better than cure? and 
if it is admitted that a school- 
master might have to be dis- 
missed on being found to teach 
heterodox opinions, is it not 
better to save him that humili- 
ation by ascertaining before- 
hand what his opinions are? ? 

The next in importance 
among the measures carried 
through Parliament is the 
Sugar Convention Bill, which 
was hotly debated in the 
House of Commons, and not less 
warmly, though more briefly, 
in the House of Lords. The 
object of the Bill is to save 
the sugar industry in the West 
Indies from approaching ruin 
by prohibiting the import into 
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this country of bounty - paid 
sugar, which can be sold in 
England at less than cost price. 
The chief exporting countries 
abroad have agreed to abolish 
the bounty system, which 
was rapidly swamping the 
West Indian trade, persuad- 
ed thereto by the prospect 
of retaliatory duties being 
imposed by Great Britain. 
It is urged by politicians of the 
Sir William Harcourt stamp 
that we have no right to bene- 
fit the colonies at the expense 
of the British people ; and that 
the agreement arrived at by 
the International Sugar Con- 
ference, held at Brussels in the 
autumn of last year, will raise 
the price of sugar in this 
country, to the injury of the 
working classes and to the 
detriment of confectioners and 
jam producers. Sir William 
cries, Perish the cane-growers 
and sugar-refiners ; never mind 
these paltry industries; let us 
stand or fall by jam. The ab- 
surdity of putting these two 
interests in the scale against 
each other is manifest. But 
Sir William and his protegees, 
the purveyors of preserved 
fruits, cakes, and tarts, cry out 
before they are hurt. It is by no 
means clear that the abolition 
of bounties will make sugar 
any dearer. In the first place, 
the stability of the market, 
and freedom from violent fluc- 
tuations ensured by it, will be 
so much gain to the planters, 
who, in the second place, will 
with this security produce a 
great deal more sugar. So 
that it by no means follows 
that the cane-growers will be 
driven to raise their prices 
above what the average has 
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been during the last ten years. 
It is now at the ridiculous 
low price of 6s. a ewt. 0 
doubt the immediate effect of 
the Convention will be a slight 
rise. But as prices rise pro- 
duction will imcrease; so that 
the British consumer will find 
himself no worse off in the 
long-run, while he will have 
the satisfaction of knowing 
that some of our finest de- 
pendencies have been saved 
from relapsing into barbarism. 
Moreover, the House of Com- 
mons only last November 
passed a resolution approving 
of the decision arrived at by 
the Brussels Conference in the 
previous March. Great Britain 
was one of the signatories to 
that Convention, and cannot 
possibly back out of it now 
without forfeiting the confid- 
ence and respect of all con- 
cerned. The House of Com- 


mons has only been asked this 
session to do what was neces- 
sary to give practical effect to 


its own resolution. But the 
Opposition won’t see it, and 
they continued all through 
committee to discuss the Con- 
vention on its merits, as if 
these had not already been 
decided. Long, wearisome, and 
vexatious discussions were car- 
ried on for three nights, the 
House on one occasion sitting 
till three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. But it was at last read 
a third time on the 6th of 
August, and when once in 
the House of Lords was 
soon despatched by that highly 
practical assembly. Lord 
Spencer was the only peer 
who showed fight, and even 
he was obliged te press into 
his service some antiquated 
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claptrap which we were very 
much surprised to hear. His 
argument to prove that Parlia- 
ment was not bound in honour 
to pass this Bill, because by 
Article 12 of the Convention 
the “fulfilment of the mutual 
engagements contained in the 
present Convention is sub- 
ordinate to the customs, for- 
malities, and requirements 
established by the constitu- 
tional laws of each of the 
contracting parties,” was noth- 
ing whatever to the purpose. 
Parliament had already ac- 
eepted the Convention, and 
the words here used could not 
have meant that the Parlia- 
ment which agreed to the 
Convention one day had a 
right to throw it over the next. 
That is not one of our customs 
or formalities. 

Most of his arguments had 
been already answered in the 
House of Commons. It is by 
inereased production, the re- 
sult of confidence and security, 
and the additional capital thus 
attracted to the industry, that 
the West Indies hope to profit 
more than by any increase in 
price. His heroics, in King 
Cambyses’ vein, about “this 
great and proud country” 
placing itself under the orders 
of a foreign commission, would 
have done well enough in a 
debating society, but sound 
rather silly in the mouth of an 
elderly statesman versed in 
affairs, and the first to ridicule 
such appeals in others. ‘There 
is nothing so good this side 
of eternity,” said Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, “but what it might 
be better.” And there is no 
scheme of policy, however wise 
the author, so perfect but 
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what holes may be picked in 
it. Of course there are neces- 
sarily some uncertainties and 
some unguarded points in such 
a measure as the Sugar Bill, 
involving as it does so many 
different interests and so many 
rival nations. But, all things 
considered, they are very few, 
and not to be weighed in the 
balance against the solid 
benefits which we are fully 
justified in expecting from it. 

We may depend upon it that 
if the Liberals had abolished 
the Bounty system themselves 
they would have boasted of it 
aslong as they lived. And they 
might have done. It is but the 
other day that Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman cursed them 
by all his gods: they were “the 
most injurious quack nostrums 
with which the philosophy of 
protection has afflicted modern 
states.” But circumstances 
What was once 


alter cases. 
an injurious quack nostrum has 
suddenly been converted by one 
touch of the Liberal wand into 
an orthodox medicine of the 


highest virtue. Evidently they 
were mistaken who said that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man was no conjuror. 

Of the other measures of the 
session, the majority may be 
dismissed very briefly. The 
Scottish Licensing Bill, under 
the very able conduct of the 
Lord Advocate, was reported 
from the Standing Committee 
on the 7th of July, and the 
discussion which followed in 
both Houses of Parliament left 
the principle of the measure 
untouched. We need _ not, 
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therefore, repeat what we said 
upon this subject in our last 
political article. Mr Balfour 
has promised to take up the 
question of compensation next 
session, and to make it one 
of the principal Government 
measures. The Employment 
of Children Bill and the Motor- 
Car Bill stand next on the list. 
Of the former, we are sorry to 
say we cannot speak very fav- 
ourably. We give credit to its 
promoters for the best possible 
intentions, but they have al- 
lowed their zeal to carry them 
to pedantic lengths, which will 
inflict great hardships on some 
classes of the population. The 
main fault of the Bill, says Mr 
Jesse Collings, is “that it 
draws no distinction between 
town and country, between the 
‘ waifs and strays’ of our large 
towns and the children of the 
honest, labouring poor in our 
rural districts. It does not 
discriminate between the be- 
lated, neglected child trading 
in matches and other things in 
the streets of Liverpool and 
Glasgow and country children 
earning small but useful sums 
by healthy outdoor occupations 
in which, as a rule, they them- 
selves delight.” By clause 3, 
as he goes on to point out,! no 
child “under fourteen can be 
employed even at harvest-time 
or in fruit-gathering season or 
in dairy-work before six o’clock 
in the morning without permis- 
sion from the county council. 
No girl can be employed before 
that hour in domestic or nursery 
work, which is so common and 
necessary in rural districts. No 
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child under eleven can be en- 
gaged at all in ‘ street-trading,’ 
and as the definition of street- 
trading (clause 10) includes 
almost all kinds of work, he is 
excluded from nearly all em- 
ployment. He must not help 
in the sale of milk or vege- 
tables, must not sell flowers or 
fruit, though they might be the 
produce of his parents’ gardens.” 
The power of relaxing these 
very stringent regulations and 
making bye-laws for that and 
other purposes ought not to 
be committed to the county 
councils, who have asked for 
no such powers, but rather to 
the subordinate councils, who 
must necessarily be much better 
acquainted than the central 
authority with the wants of 
their respective districts. 

The employment of girls in 
street- trading is of course a 
different branch of the sub- 
The Bishop of Rochester, 


ject. 
in Committee in the Lords, 
was for absolute prohibition of 
street-trading by girls under 


sixteen. An amendment to 
this effect had been inserted 
by the Grand Committee, but 
was rejected by Mr Akers 
Douglas in favour of one 
“directing the local authori- 
ties to pay special regard to 
the desirability of preventing 
the employment of girls under 
sixteen in places or under con- 
ditions prejudicial to morality.” 
And to this form of restriction 
the Government adhered, it 
being well pointed out by 
Lord Meath that there were 
cases in which the widowed 
mother could only save herself 
from the workhouse by em- 
ploying her children in street- 
trading. 
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The Motor-Car Bill has also 


given rise to much unfavourable 
criticism. That some interfer- 
ence with what has become 
an intolerable nuisance was 
urgently called for, we readily 
allow. But whether the 
Government have adopted the 
best possible means of abating 
it seems a doubtful point. 
The speed limit, which is the 
remedy selected, has of course 
the merit of simplicity. But 
who is to enforce it? There 
are several difficulties in the 
way. In the first place, it 
would be necessary that one or 
more policemen should be per- 
manently stationed in every 
country village. In the second 
place, even if this were done, 
not one man in a hundred 
can tell at what pace a vehicle 
is going as it passes by him. 
Such a system renders every 
motor-car driver liable to be 
stopped on suspicion, though 
he may be innocent of all 
offence. It is true that when 
prosecuted he cannot be con- 
victed on the testimony of a 
single witness. But this does 
not mend matters much. For 
two men on such a matter as 
this are as likely to be mistaken 
as one. Twenty miles an hour 
is the maximum speed allowed 
under any circumstances. But 
driving recklessly or negligently, 
or at a pace rendered danger- 
ous by reason of “the nature, 
use, and condition” of the high- 
way, and the amount of traffic 
usually passing over it, will also 
be an offence. It is, however, 
time that our motorists were 
made to remember, what they 
now seem ready to forget, that 
our streets and roads are made 
for the public and not for 
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themselves, and that public 
safety and convenience must be 
consulted before what is only 
the luxury of a few individuals. 

“Fiscal Policy” and the 
proposals of Mr Chamber- 
lain we have reserved for sep- 
arate treatment, and in this 
article we have only to com- 
ment on its reception by the 
Unionist party and the gravity 
of the crisis with which it mo- 
mentarily threatens us. With 
the Liberals, of course, the wish 
is father to the thought. When 
they confidently expect, as we 
are told they do, a break up 
of the Ministry in the early 
autumn, we know what value 
to attach to such a declaration. 
But we cannot blind ourselves 
to the clouds by which the 
political horizon is overcast, or 
refrain from asking those who 
are mainly responsible for 
the present aspect of affairs 
whether they have ever seri- 
ously reflected on the conse- 
quences of their own action, or 
remember that a great deal 
more than the question of 
cheap or dear food is at stake 
in the cohesion of the Unionist 
alliance and the maintenance 
of Conservative principles. 

The question of Free Trade 
and Protection, which wrecked 
a great political party in the 
last century, seems as if it 
were again destined to bring 
about a similar catastrophe. 
Now, to put the thing on the 
lowest ground, will any one 
pretend to say that the case 
against Mr Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals is so clear and un- 
answerable as to justify either 
leaders or followers in running 
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such a risk as that? We will 
not refer now to our own 
articles in ‘Maga,’ though we 
hope they have brought out 
the truth pretty clearly. 

It should be remembered that 
Mr Chamberlain has not as yet 
bound himself down to any 
definite details, and has frankly 
declined to do so until he opens 
his public campaign in the 
autumn. But his supporters 
have published several calcu- 
lations showing how the pref- 
erential idea could be worked 
out with little or no disturb- 
ance of the existing incidence 
of taxation. One of the sim- 
plest and best of these was 
given in the letter of “A 
Revenue Officer” in ‘The Times’ 
of the 20th July. It showed 
that Mr Chamberlain’s colonial 
policy of reciprocal preferential 
duties, as formulated by the 
Colonial Conference in 1902, 
might be carried out by im- 
posing duties on foreign food 
and manufactures, calculated 
to bring in £13,800,000 a-year ; 
and whatever addition to the 
price of bread is the result will 
be taken off by the abolition of 
equivalent duties on tea, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, &c., 
so that the cost of living will 
not be increased to the working 
man “by a single farthing. 
What is taken out of one 
pocket would be put back into 
the other.” And thus we 
shall have established the de- 
sired relations with our colonies 
at no cost whatever to the 
British workman. The posi- 
tion in which the free-traders 
find themselves is well exem- 
plified by Sir W. Harcourt’s 
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letter to ‘The Times’ of August 
19th: “But all the ability of 
Mr Chamberlain will fail to 
convince the most simple 
amongst us that a serious rise 
in the price of corn will not 
enhance the cost of bread.” 
But Mr Chamberlain never 
said that it would not. His 
assailants, unable to refute 
what he did say, are com- 
pelled to refute what he did 
not say. They are afraid that 
the country is beginning to 
understand him; and_ they 
very properly strain every 
nerve to prevent so undesir- 
able a consummation. This 
effort is becoming very per- 
ceptible in the daily attacks 
now made upon him. By the 
impetus given to home produc- 
tions through the check placed 
on importation, work will be 
made more plentiful, and, if 
wages are not raised directly, 
they can only remain stationary 
while the supply of labour ex- 
ceeds the demand. As the de- 
mand grows under the opera- 
tion of the new system wages 
will rise in proportion. 

Now, is there anything in 
these calculations so utterly 
unreasonable, so wholly incon- 
sistent with either logic or 
arithmetic, as to justify public 
men in refusing even to look 
at them? If not, they incur 
a very grave responsibility 
who reject without inquiry a 
policy so conducive to the 
welfare of the Empire, and 
imperil the existence of that 
great political party which has 
presided over the destinies of 
this country for so many years 
with such marked ability and 
success. It moves in us a 
feeling akin to indignation to 
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see men like Lord Goschen, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and 
Mr Ritchie deaf to all such 
considerations, and still on 
their knees before “the dry 
bones of an effete political 
economy,” like Romish de- 
votees before the relics of a 
patron saint. Men like Bright 
and Cobden, however, were 
neither saints nor martyrs; 
and the former took good 
care not to let the world at 
large know what was his real 
object in preaching the gospel 
of free trade. We learn from 
Mr Morley’s life that one of 
his most cherished aims was 
the destruction of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, and the erec- 
tion of a commercial aris- 
tocracy on its ruins. It was 
the elevation of his own order 
that he was fighting for, as 
much as, or even more than, 
the cheap loaf. 

However, the free-traders are 
slaves to their shibboleth. Of 
Mr Ritchie we say nothing. 
He is not one of the “Old 
Guard”; but Hicks-Beach and 
Lord Goschen are, and should 
know better the value of all 
which they jeopardise by their 
present attitude. They must 
know perfectly well that great 
empires cannot be governed by 
political economy alone; that 
it is only one of many prin- 
ciples which go to make up the 
science of government, and that 
if it is allowed to overbalance 
all the rest, only ruin can ensue. 
Suppose the present Govern- 
ment to be defeated at the next 
general election, the party 
would not be broken up. It 
would still survive, a powerful 
and compact body, with its 
traditions unbroken, strong 
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enough to exercise substantial 
control over Radical procliv- 
ities, and to resume office 
whenever they should be 
called upon to do so. But 
the disintegration of the Union- 
ist party would be something 
quite different from this. It 
would destroy the only guaran- 
tee we possess for the integrity 
of our national institutions. 
The party would be split into 
fragments never to be re- 
united, or not till after so 
long an interval as would 
allow the revolutionary forces 
to work irreparable mischief. 
Then when the authors of it 
saw the House of Lords abol- 
ished, the Church of England 
disestablished, the Empire dis- 
solved, religion banished from 
our schools, agriculture finally 
ruined, and the country gentle- 
men of Great Britain driven 
from their homes, they would 
perhaps begin to reflect that, 
but for their own bigoted adher- 
ence to an exploded superstition, 
all this might have been other- 
wise; that but for jealousies 
and prejudices to which they 
ought to have risen superior, 
this ruin might have been avert- 
ed; and would begin to repent 
of their hostility to colleagues 
who, even if mistaken, could 
never have entailed on us such 
miseries as these— 


“And wish they had not so accused 
them, 

No—though they thought their accusa- 
tion just.” 


If the free-trade zealots per- 
sist in the path which they are 
now treading, “the dark and 


inevitable hour” will arrive 
when repentance will be too 
late. They were, it would seem, 
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in a hurry to be angry. There 
was no necessity in the world 
for so precipitate a declara- 
tion of hostilities ; and in the 
gratification of their personal 
passion they have trodden 
under foot all higher considera- 
tions. Well, if they do not 
reap as they have sown! It 
may still be possible to avert 
an open rupture. Such is the 
opinion of Lord James of Here- 
ford. But passions have been 
roused which will not easily be 
quelled, and hopes of victory 
excited which will not readily 
be abandoned. 

The Liberal and Little Eng- 
land party are what they ever 
were. What they were thirty 
years ago they are now. If 
they have kept some aspira- 
tions in the background of late 
years, they have not abandoned 
them. The following words, 
spoken in 1872, deserve to be 
taken to heart as much as 
ever, besides being a most 
remarkable forecast of the 
present situation :— 


“Tf you look to the history of this 
country since the advent of Liberal- 
ism—forty years ago—you will find 
that there has been no effort so con- 
tinuous, so subtle, supported by so 
much energy and carried on with so 
much ability and acumen, as the 
attempts of Liberalism to effect the 
disintegration of the Empire of Eng- 
land. And, gentlemen, of all its 
efforts this has been the nearest to 
success. It has been proved to all of 
us that we have lost money by our 
colonies. It has been shown with 
mathematical demonstration that 
there never was a jewel in the Eng- 
lish crown so costly as the possession 
of India. And often has it been 
suggested that we should emancipate 
ourselves from this incubus.” 


When self-government was 
conceded to the colonies the 
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Speaker thought that this 
object was accomplished. 


“ Not that I, for one, object to self- 
government. But self-government, 
in my opinion, when it was conceded 
ought to have been conceded as part 
of a great policy of Imperial consoli- 
dation. It ought to have been accom- 
panied by an Imperial Tariff, .. . 
and by a military code which should 
have precisely defined the means 
and the responsibilities by which the 
colonies should be defended, and by 
which, if necessary, this country 
should call for aid from the colonies 
themselves. It ought, further, to 
have been accompanied by the insti- 
tution of some representative council 
in the metropolis which would have 
brought the colonies into constant 
and continuous relations with the 
Home Government. All this, how- 
ever, was omitted, because those who 
advised that policy looked upon the 
colonies of England —looked even 
upon our connection with India—as a 
burden upon this country: viewing 
everything in a financial aspect, and 
totally passing by those moral and 
political considerations which make 
nations great, and by the influence of 
which alone men are distinguished 
from animals.” 


And what saved the country 
from the fate then prepared for 


it? Why, the colonies them- 
selves, and the sympathies of 
the colonies with the mother 
country. 


“They have decided that the 
Empire shall not be destroyed, and, 
in my opinion, no Minister in this 
country will do his duty who neglects 
any opportunity of reconstructing our 
colonial empire and of responding to 
those distant sympathies which may 
become the source of incalculable 
strength and happiness to this land.” 


These are the words of Lord 
Beaconsfield, uttered more than 
thirty years ago. Destroy the 
Unionist party and you destroy 
the only security we have 
against a recurrence to the 
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pernicious policy which is not 
in the slightest degree exag- 
gerated in the foregoing. 

There can be no doubt of 
what must be the result if 
the leaders of the Unionist 
free-traders persevere in the 
attitude which they held down 
to the end of the session. They 
are sure of the support of those 
self-assured youngsters and 
disappointed veterans who are 
always to be found below the 
gangway, and who find their 
opportunity in a Cabinet split. 
It is as good as lemon with 
their grog. The public may 
estimate them at their true 
value, and perhaps rather de- 
spise them than otherwise ; but 
that will not prevent an im- 
pression from being gradually 
made by the pertinacious repe- 
tition of plausible fallacies: to 
say nothing of the fact that 
there is always a very numerous 
class of people who enjoy hear- 
ing their rulers abused, though 
they know the abuse to be 
groundless, and so are led 
on to listen to these elderly 
grumblers till they begin to 
think that, after all, there may 
be something in what they say. 
Folly is very catching, and one 
fool who is the dupe of these 
orators is likely to make twenty 
more. We would not attach 
too much importance to these 
juvenile exercises. It is those 
who are old enough to know 
better, and can calculate conse- 
quences, for whom our indigna- 
tion should be reserved. Some 
of them, moreover, are intoler- 
able bores, to whom the House 
of Commons would not have 
listened for five minutes in 
its palmy days. 
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THE FOOD QUESTION 


In the first article of this 
series | the economic ideas lately 
revived by Mr Chamberlain 
were discussed in their histori- 
cal aspect, and we may re- 
mark in passing that it is 
almost the only historical criti- 
cism which has yet appeared 
during the discussion. In the 
second? a contrast was drawn 
between the fiscal activity of 
our commercial rivals and the 
comatose condition into which 
our own fiscal interests have 
been permitted to drift. In 
this third article of the series 
we propose to begin a sys- 
tematic examination of the 
chief branches of the fiscal in- 
quiry which the Government 
have in hand. It is unneces- 


sary to be in the secrets of 


the Cabinet to know that 
there are certain subjects which 
the inquiry must necessarily 
embrace. 

The food question, for ex- 
ample, is already in the fore- 
front of the discussion, though 
little can be said for the 
sophistical and petty spirit in 
which it has hitherto been 
treated. After it our foreign 
trade, our commercial relations 
within and beyond the Empire, 
existing commercial treaties, in- 
ternational competition, the con- 
dition of our staple industries, 
British labour, its merits and 
defects, the physical efficiency 
of the nation, and the growth 
or otherwise of our economic 
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power,—all will have to come 
under review if the inquiry is 
to be exhaustive. When the 
expression an “inquest of the 
nation” was first used, it had 
more meaning than even its 
author may haverealised. What 
Mr Chamberlain has launched 
us into is much more than an 
election campaign. Whatever 
the Cobden Club may do to 
narrow it, every day it widens ; 
and in the end the whole 
economic condition of the 
country will come within its 
scope. 

For all communities the food 
question is the first and most 
important. For us, depending 
as we do far more on foreign 
than on domestic food-supplies, 
it is of vital importance. But, 
true to our national partiality 
for the illogical and anomalous, 
we have given it less attention 
than any other economic prob- 
lem of the day. Food is a 
tabooed subject in _ politics: 
one can only allude to it at 
the risk of being at once sus- 
pected of sinister designs on 
the sacred settlement of 1846. 
We have heard lately some 
strange confessions from a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as to the liability of food 
taxes to misrepresentation. We 
have also seen how ready a 
certain hysterical section of the 
press is to raise, on the slight- 
est pretext, a shrill outcry 
against stomach taxes. The 
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consequence of these morbid 
ideas and susceptibilities is that 
the British public know actu- 
ally less about how they are 
fed from day to day than 
they do about wireless teleg- 
raphy or the chemical proper- 
ties of radium. The only 
thought they associate with 
food — and especially foreign 
food —is that it must not be 
taxed, or some terrible judg- 
ment is sure to befall us. 
Even distinguished parlia- 
mentarians never miss an op- 
portunity of displaying incon- 
ceivable ignorance on the food 
question. Not long ago Sir 
Robert Reid undertook to en- 
lighten his constituents at 
Sanquhar upon it. He began 
with the usual free-trade de- 
nunciation of Mr Balfour for 
having “no settled convic- 
tions.” ‘Any Ministers worthy 
of a moment’s confidence ” 


ought, in Sir Robert’s opinion, 
“to have themselves painfully 
examined the whole subject, to 
have studied it to its very 


roots.” Then he proceeded to 
give a few of the results of 
his own painful examination. 
Mr Chamberlain’s proposal, he 
said, was to tax “corn, meal, 
grain, flour, and meat”; of 
which commodities “we im- 
ported from foreign shores 
about 90 millions sterling every 
year, and from our colonies 
about 15 millions sterling.” 
Our actual imports of “corn, 
meal, grain, flour, and meat” 
aggregated, according to the 
Board of Trade returns, over 
118 millions sterling; so that 
Sir Robert was just 13 millions 
out in his first result. If we 
add dairy produce and vege- 
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tables, he would be over 50 mil- 
lions sterling out. Asa popular 
instructor he has hardly made 
a good start, and his Sanquhar 
constituents remain, we fear, 
very imperfectly enlightened 
on this branch of the “ grand 
inquest of the nation.” The 
full figures, as we are about to 
give them, should startle even 
Sanquhar out of its Radical 
equanimity. 

The time has indeed come 
when we must pluck up courage 
to look the food question in the 
face,—when we must study it 
like any other public question, 
and regard it not from one 
small point of view but from 
all points. The cheap loaf is 
not the beginning and the end 
of it. Apart from that, there 
are many other  considera- 
tions connected with it, as for 
instance— 

The health and physical 
strength of the people. 

The proper cultivation of the 
soil, and the full utilisation of 
all our food-growing resources. 

The importance of home- 
grown food as the basis of 
our home markets. 

The fact that a large section 
of the taxpayers—say, about 70 
per cent—can only be reached 
through their consumption of 
food and drink. 

The huge and rapidly grow- 
ing item that food - supplies 
represent in our imports, 

The large proportion of our 
annual income that is spent on 
foreign food. 

The slow progress of our 
home industries, both agricul- 
tural and manufacturing, com- 
pared with the rapid increase 
of our food imports. 
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The smallness of our exports 
as contrasted with the enormous 
consumption of foreign food. 

The steady retrogression of 
our home agriculture compared 
with the immense expansion 
given to foreign agriculture 
through our food purchases 
all over the world. 

The preference hitherto 
shown for foreign food - sup- 
plies over those of our own 
colonies, which are only begin- 
ning to be appreciated as they 
deserve. 

The stimulus which our pur- 
chases of foreign food have 
given to the development of 
certain foreign countries, not- 
ably the United States, when 
similar encouragement might 
have been as easily given, and 
with better effect, to our 
own colonies—to say nothing 
of our own farmers. 

All these considerations may 
be summed up in a single 
question — Are we not using 
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the vast power and influence 
of the national stomach to 
enrich foreign food - growers, 
while we are impoverishing 
ourselves? How many of the 
British public, including mem- 
bers of Parliament, could make 
a better guess at the amount of 
our annual bill for foreign food 
and drink than Sir Robert 
Reid succeeded in doing at 
Sanquhar? His 105 millions 
a-year for “corn, grain, meal, 
flour, and meat” is only the 
beginning of it. Staggering a 
sum as it sounds, it does not 
reach one-half of the actual 
aggregate of 1902. From the 
voluminous statistics which 
follow—all carefully compiled 
from the Board of Trade returns 
—our foreign food-bill in that 
year was 211} millions sterling. 
In order to give flavour to it, 
we ran up in the same year a 
foreign drink-bill of 74 mil- 
lions, and a tobacco-bill of 53 
millions. 


OUR FOREIGN FGOD AND DRINK BILL, 


Grand total, 224} millions 
sterling in one year for foreign 


food, drink, and tobacco! Four 
and a quarter millions sterling 
a-week—fully £600,000 a-day 
—paid to foreign food-growers 
to eke out the shortcomings of 
our own despised and neglected 
soil! That is our idea of 
national prosperity! When 
once in a way the genuineness 
of such prosperity is doubted, 
the men of sixty-year-old con- 
victions rise up in their wrath 
and swear by all their cotton and 
cotton-wool gods that the nation 
shall eat, drink, and smoke itself 


into bankruptcy on foreign im- 
ports rather than that a hair of 
the Cobden fetich be disturbed. 

Our statistics also give the 
weights of the principal im- 
ports, which are even more 
stupendous than the values. 
Leaving out eggs and other 
specialties, which are not 
weighed, the aggregate quan- 
tity exceeded three hundred 
million cwt., or fifteen million 
tons. Grain and flour answered 
for two-thirds of the whole, or 
203 million cwt. out of 305 
millions. Imagine being flooded 
with foreign bread-stuffs at the 
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rate of 33,000 tons per day— yet, according to Sir Henry 
excluding Sundays—and with Campbell- Bannerman, twelve 
other foreign foods at the rate millions of us live perpetually 
of 16,000 tons per day! And on the verge of starvation! 


Our Foreien Foop-Briz, 1902. 


Quantities. Values, 


I. Butcher-Meat. ewt. £ 


Cattle (419,488) 
Sheep (293,199) 
Beef, fresh 
» salted , 
Mutton, fresh . 
Pork, fresh 
n salted 
Bacon . 
Hams . ‘ e 
Meat, unenumerated . 
" preserved 
Rabbits 
Poultry and game 
Lard . ° 


Il. Fish. 


Fresh . 
Salted 
Canned— 
Salmon 
Lobster 
Other 
Not canned 


. Grain and Flour. 


Wheat . 
» meal and flour. 
Barley 
Oats . 
Oatmeal 
Maize 
" meal 
Peas 
Beans. , P 
Other corn and meal 
Starch, farina, &c. 
Offals, &c. 
Rice, rice meal, &c. 


. Dairy Produce. 


Butter 
Margarine 
Cheese ‘ 
Milk, condensed 
» fresh. ‘ 
Eggs (2,276,015,000) . 


4,300,000* 
200,000* 
3,707,387 
155,574 
3,659,599 
655,376 
205,265 
5,089,704 
1,482,287 
655,023 
910,886 
451,457 
300,000* 
1,650,830 


23,423,388 


898,979 
252,407 


906,835 
50,678 
30,407 

533,435 


2,672,741 


80,925,886 
19,478,199 
25,199,312 
15,857,157 
612,712 
44,485,274 
242,840 
1,746,210 
2,065,499 
1,897,990 
2,446,628 
2,180,185 
6,375,570 


203,513,462 


3,974,177 
966,170 
2,546,384 
914,087 
22,030 
2,528,900* 


10,951,748 


* Estimated weights. 


7,814,753 
454,422 
7,905,144 
244,002 
6,914,911 
1,446,145 
305,587 
13,426,967 
3,859,002 
1,199,140 
2,785,529 
734,326 
1,059,060 
4,118,990 


52,267,978 


734,474 
638,638 


1,976,000 
260,955 
72,223 
600,760 


4,283,050 


27,058,049 
8,947,747 
7,130,992 
5,041,321 

486,066 
11,710,773 
83,270 
667,236 
703,621 
576,147 
1,595,329 
478,793 
2,212,960 


66,692,304 


6,299,934 
37,650,390 
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Our Foreien Foop-Bitu, 1902—continued. 


V. Vegetables. 


Onions (7,606,119 a 


Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Unenumerated 
Hops 


. Fruits. 


Apples 
Pears 

Plums 
Cherries 
Strawberries 
Currants 
Gooseberries 


Bananas (2,805,700 bunches) 


Grapes 
Oranges 
Lemons 

Nuts 
Unenumerated 


Quantities. 
ewt. 
3,000,000* 

5,699,090 
783,894 
1,160,000* 
191,324 


10,834,308 


2,843,701 
491,906 
541,136 
166,359 

40,211 

76,080 

27,577 
250,000* 
636,932 

6,518,067 

1,003,288 
933,147 
516,866 


14,045,270 


VII. Groceries, Spirits, &c. (for home consumption). 


VIII. Wines, Spirits, &c. 


Tea 
Sugar, raw . 
"refined 
Molasses 
Glucose 
Saccharine . 
Cocoa 
Coffee 
Chicory 
Dried fruits. 
Spices 
Yeast 


Spirits 
Wine 
Mineral waters 


IX. Tobacco 


X. Unclassified articles 


2,271,787 
12,562,221 
18,227,329 

1,343,310 

1,154,634 


480,000 
293,702 
85,096 
1,790,927 
310,470 
137,076 


38,656,552 


8,737,465 
15,348,242 
1,314,223 


82,918,487 


* Estimated weights, 


Values. 
£ 
999,952 
1,589,533 
700,126 
467,022 
798,588 


4,555,221 


1,923,482 
439,536 
515,059 
216,421 

58,080 
92,112 
16,919 

1,060,263 
676,894 

2,358,709 
417,049 

1,191,687 
342,459 


9,308,670 


8,837,880 
5,027,907 
9,708,466 
269,383 
574,785 
56,922 
2,587,512 
2,644,380 
45,024 
2,427,980 
865,079 
284,351 


33,329,669 


2,038,921 
4,947,767 
269,998 


7,256,686 


5,799,810 


3,413,596 
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Our Foreren Foop-Biti, 1902—continued. 


Summary of Quantities and Values. 


. Butcher-meat 

. Fish ; " 
. Grain, flour, &c. . 
. Dairy produce 

. Vegetables 

. Fruits 

. Groceries . ‘ 
. Wines, spirits, &c. 
. Tobacco . 

. Unclassified 


A community of forty-two 
millions importing foreign food 
at the rate of 305 million ewt. 
— 15,250,000 tons — a- year 
would not seem to have much 
need to grow food at home at 
all. A community of forty-two 
millions paying 2244 millions 
sterling a-year for foreign food, 
drink, and tobacco would seem 
to be in danger of one day 
having very little money to 
spare for growing home food. 
Such an enormous consumption 
of foreign food must on the face 
of it be a great discouragement 
to home-growers, which is ex- 
actly what we find in our own 
case. Whoever will examine 
carefully and impartially the 
history of British agriculture 
since this flood of imported 
food set in will find that it has 
been retrograding all the time. 
It looks like an industry which 
has had the heart taken out of 
it, and in which everybody has 
lost faith—landlords, farmers, 
and labourers. 

Nevertheless British agricul- 
ture was in its time a great in- 
dustry. It carried the country 
through more than one deadly 


Quantities. Values. 
ewt. £ 

23,423,388 52,267,978 
2,672,741 4,283,050 
203,513,462 66,692,304 
10,951,748 37,650,390 
10,834,308 4,555,221 
14,045,270 9,308,670 
38,656,552 33,329,669 
7,256,686 
5,799,810 
3,413,596 


224,557,374 


740,340 


304,837,809 


peril. It furnished the sinews 
of war for more than one cam- 
paign in which our national 
existence was at stake. Less 
than two generations ago it 
continued to furnish nearly the 
whole of the food required by 
the inhabitants of these islands. 
On the eve of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws—as will be proved 
shortly from public records— 
the United Kingdom was still 
very nearly self-supporting. 
To-day it imports more than 
it grows of the principal neces- 
saries of life. As to some of 
them, it grows at home only a 
fraction of what it consumes. 
The latest report of the Board 
of Agriculture (1902) states 
that the cultivation returns of 
Great Britain (excluding Ire- 
land) account for only 85 per 
cent of the measured surface. 
The total area according to the 
Ordnance Survey is 56,786,000 
acres, of which 588,000 acres 
are inland water. Deducting 
the latter and the 2? million 
acres occupied by woods and 
plantations, there should still 
be 534 million acres of utilis- 
able surface. But the culti- 
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vated area is only about 32 
million acres. 

The United Kingdom as a 
whole has a_ superficies of 
77,682,000 acres, of which only 
60 per cent (47,760,000 acres) 
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is under crops and grass. The 
corn and root crops aggregate 
only 124 million acres, hay 6 
million acres, and the remain- 
ing 28 million acres are in per- 
manent pasture. 


A FEW TRIFLES WE GROW AT HOME. 


Last year (1902) the food- 
growing area of the United 
Kingdom was subdivided as 


shown in the following tables, 
which give the aggregate yield 
of each of the principal crops :— 


CULTIVATED AREA AND PRODUCE oF THE UNITED Kinepom, 1902. 


I. Corn Crop. 
Wheat. 
Barley . 
Oats 
Rye. 
Beans . 
Peas 


II. Green Crops. 
Potatoes 
Turnips 
Mangold 
Cabbage, &c. 
Vetches 
Others . 


. Grasses, 
For hay 
Not for hay 


. Fallow and Small Crops. 
Bare fallow. : 
Small fruit ‘ 
Hops 
Flax 


acres. 
1,772,840 
2,083,014 
4,157,079 
78,164 
245,656 
180,292 


8,517,045 


1,214,575 
1,905,273 
519,337 
239,677 
175,560 
186,687 


4,241,109 


6,151,501 
22,257,391 


28,408,892 


298,532 
80,385 
48,031 
50,577 


477,525 


bushels. 
58,278,443 
74,439,203 
184,184,361 


7,703,966 
5,105,608 


329,711,581 
tons. 
5,919,919 
29,116,224 
10,809,380 


45,845,523 
ewt. 


104,739,474 
200,179,540 


304,919,014 


311,041 


311,041 


HOME AND FOREIGN FOOD-SUPPLIES CONTRASTED. 


The first series of tables 
given above show our foreign 
food- supplies and the second 
our home supplies. It may 
now be interesting and in- 


structive to compare them, as 
far as they admit of com- 
parison. The foreign foods are 
of course much more varied 
than the domestic. Many of 
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them, such as tea, sugar, coffee, 
and semi-tropical fruits, could 
not be grown at home; but 
these form a small proportion 
of the whole—say, 50 millions 
sterling out of the whole 224} 
millions. The butcher-meat, of 
which we imported last year 
52} millions sterling, fish 4} 
millions, grain and flour (ex- 
cluding rice) 64 millions, dairy 
produce 37} millions, and vege- 
tables 4} millions, could all be 
produced at home as well as 
abroad. Of the fruits imported 
about one-half is within the 


qrs. 
Wheat . 7,285,000 
Barley . 9,505,000 
Oats ‘ 23,023,000 
Maize ‘i 


Other corn and meal 
Rice and rice-flour 


CoMPARATIVE VALUES oF HomE 


Wheat ‘ ; 
» meal and flour ‘ 
Barley ° 
Oats ‘ 
Oatmeal . ‘ 
Maize ; 
n meal ‘ 


Other corn and meal 
Rice and rice-meal 


It will be seen that we import 
more than three times as much 
wheat as we raise at home 
(1003 million cwt. against 314 
millions). Foreign wheat fur- 
nishes nearly five-sixths of our 
total consumption, while foreign 
barley forms 40 per cent of the 
whole, and foreign oats only 
a fifth, But against that 
has to be set the practical 


. 





CoMPARATIVE SUPPLIES OF HoME AND IMPORTED CEREALS, 1902. 
4 








capabilities of our soil and 
climate, while the other half 
is beyond them. The chief 
interest of the comparison will 
centre, however, in bread-stuffs 
and meat, which together con- 
stitute a full half of our im- 
ported foods, their aggregate 
value being over 118 millions 
sterling. In the next pair of 
tables the reader will find the 
home and foreign quotas of 
these two groups compared— 
first in respect of quantities, 
and second in respect of 
values. 


Home Crop. Imports. 
ewt. ewt. 
31,568,300 100,404,085 
37,220,000 25,199,312 
69,069,000 15,857,157 
coo 44,728,114 

6,524,803 
6,375,570 


137,857,300 199,089,041 


AND IMPORTED CEREALS, 1902, 
Home Crop. Imports. 


9 = 
£10,927,500 £27,058,049 


8,947,747 
11,166,000 


7,130,992 
25,169,000 5,041,321 
§ 


486,066 
11,710,773 

83,270 
2,650,269 
eae 2,212,960 
£47,262,500 £65,321,447 
monopoly which maize enjoys 
in our market. Last year’s 
consumption, amounting to 
nearly 45 million cwt., was 
all foreign. Taking the whole 
of the cereals together, the 
home crop was only 138 mil- 
lion cwt., against 199 mil- 
lions imported. Two-thirds of 
our bread-stuffs, therefore, are 
foreign-grown. 
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Meat as well as Grain under Foreign Control. 


MEAT AS WELL AS GRAIN UNDER FOREIGN CONTROL, 


Years ago, when wheat-grow- 
ing at 45s. to 50s. a quarter 
became almost impossible for 
the British farmer, he was told 
that he had still the meat mar- 
ket in his own hands. There 
at least he was said to be well 
protected against foreign com- 
petition. But of late that too 
has all been changed by cheap 
ocean freights and cold storage. 
Our meat- growers are now 
quite as hard pressed by foreign 
and colonial competition as our 
wheat-growers. Not only have 
they lost control of their market, 
but their share of the supply is 
rapidly growing smaller, while 
the foreign share grows larger. 
The best data available on the 
subject renders it doubtful if 
more than half of the total sup- 
ply has not already passed out 
of the hands of native growers. 

Calculations as to the meat 
consumption of the United 
Kingdom cannot in the nature 
of the case be so definite as 


those relating to cereals. The 
yearly increase of live - stock 
cannot be estimated so precisely 
as the annual crops of grain. 
Neither can the sales be traced 
so readily. The Board of Agri- 
culture have carried their statis- 
tical observations a long way, 
but a good deal of ground still 
remains uncovered. Under the 
Act of 1891 an official record 
is now kept of all cattle, sheep, 
and pigs entered for sale at the 
twenty-one chief markets in 
England and Scotland. These 
figures furnish a basis for an 
approximate estimate; but there 
must be a moderate addition 
made for sales at small local 
markets and elsewhere. More- 
over, Ireland has also to be 
taken into account. The of- 
ficially recorded entries in 1902 
at the twenty-one chief markets 
were asunder. To the numbers 
we have added estimates of 
gross value reckoned at the 
average prices of the year. 


Tue Domestic Meat Suppty, 1902, 


Registered Sales in England and Scotland. 
Cattle ‘ 
Sheep 
Pigs 


Add one-sixth for unregistered 
sales . . ‘ : 
And for Ireland in proportion to 
population ° : 


This estimate can be checked 
by an alternative calculation 
based on the proportion of 
existing live-stock annually 
slaughtered — say, one - fourth. 
Excluding cows and heifers in 
milk, the total number of other 


Estimated 
average price. 
£18 
35s. 
50s. 


Gross value. 


£23,446,800 
9,016,090 
1,035,877 


£33,498, 767 


1,302,600 
4,508,045 
414,351 


5,583,128 


5,583,128 
£44,665,023 


cattle in 1902 was 7,575,000. 
One-fourth of these would be 
1,893,940. On the same prin- 
ciple we get, after setting 
aside breeding ewes, 18,946,450 
sheep, of which one-fourth is 
4,736,612. Pigs other than 
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breeding sows were returned at 
2,959,079, of which one-fourth 
is 739,770. These figures, it 
should be observed, are for 
the United Kingdom, includ- 


Cattle 1,893,940 at, 
Sheep 4,736,612 
Pigs 739,770 


The average prices are for 
cattle, sheep, and pigs of all 
ages taken overhead. Our im- 
ports of foreign meat in 1902 
were valued, as shown on one 
of the foregoing tables, at 
£52,267,978, or eight millions 
sterling more than our estimate 
of the domestic supply of the 
same year. Our butcher’s bill, 
home and foreign together, 
amounted to 96} millions ster- 
ling, and the relative propor- 
tions were 54 per cent foreign 
to 46 per cent home-grown. 
The bread-stuff ratios were— 
for quantity, 66 per cent and 34 
per cent; for value, 57 per cent 
and 43 per cent respectively. 

Before leaving this part of 
our inquiry there is another 
striking contrast that may be 
presented to the reader. It 
lies between our agricultural 
income as a whole and the 
mass of our agricultural im- 
ports. The first and most 
difficult part of this calculation 
has been attempted before by 
more than one competent sta- 
tistician. The most successful, 
perhaps, was Mr W. J. Harris, 
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ing Ireland. Using the same 
average prices as before for each 
class, we obtain the following 
estimate of the annual value of 
home-grown butcher-meat :— 


say, £18 


" 35s. 
" 50s. 


£34,090,920 
8,289,071 
_1,848,425 


£44,228, 416 


who, in a paper read before 
the Royal Statistical Society 
in 1894, estimated the total 
produce of the soil of the 
United Kingdom at rather 
less than 172 millions sterling. 
His method was commended 
at the time for its simplicity 
and comprehensiveness, while 
his figures stood the test of 
keen criticism. An abstract 
of them is subjoined, and ap- 
pended to it is a summary of 
the corresponding imports in 
1902. The latter, it will be 
seen, exceeded the agricultural 
income of the United Kingdom 
by fully nine millions sterling. 
One point in Mr Harris’s sum- 
mary requires explanation. It 
contains no allowance for live- 
stock converted into food. Mr 
Harris considered it the clearest 
and most logical method to 
value the root and grass crops 
in the form in which they were 
ultimately marketed, whether 
meat, milk, or cheese. His 
argument was—and it found 
general acceptance — that the 
risk of duplications was there- 
by greatly reduced. 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME OF THE UNITED Kinepom (W. J. Harris, 1894). 


Cereals 


Roots, at consuming value* . 


Other crops . ° 


Grass crops, at consuming value * 


Pigs and poultry 


£50,367,649 
27,620,323 
17,181,000 
75,267,955 
1,500,000 
£171,936,927 


* That is, value in the shape of meat and dairy produce. 


. 
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AGRICULTURAL INCOME OF THE UnITED KinGpom—continued. 


Imports in 1902 corresponding to above. 


Grain and flour 
Butcher-meat . 
Dairy produce 
Vegetables 
Fruit . 


£66,692, 304 
52,267,978 
37,650,390 

3,756,633 
5,120,460 


£165,487,765 


FOREIGN FOOD RAPIDLY SUPERSEDING HOME FOOD. 


Is it not a sufficiently grave 
matter that for two-thirds of 
our bread-stuffs, and more than 
half of our butcher-meat, we 
are now dependent on foreign 
and colonial sources? A still 
more grave question, however, 
has yet to come, and that is 
the rapid increase of our de- 
pendence on foreign food, com- 
bined with the relative shrink- 
age of our home supplies. On 
both these points the tables 
which follow make startling 
revelations. The first set ex- 
hibit the progress of our food 
imports, both as to quantity 
and value. The sixty - two 
years—1840-1902—which they 
cover have been divided into 
two periods, practically corre- 


sponding to two generations. 
The former extends from 1840 
to 1873, and the latter from 
1873 to 1902. The second set 
of tables show how the home 
production of bread-stuffs and 
butcher- meat has fluctuated 
during the same period—gen- 
erally downward. To _ these 
tables as a whole we invite the 
most careful attention. They be- 
tray an economic situation which 
may be very mildly described 
as critical. Judging from the 
facts here presented, the Royal 
Commission, which is now in- 
quiring into our supplies of 
food and raw material in time 
of war, might very usefully 
extend its investigation to our 
food-supplies in time of peace. 


Our Foreien Foop-Supriiss, 1840, 1873, and 1902. 


1840 
A. Quantities in cwt. < 1873 
1902 


1840. 
ewt. 


lL. Butcher- Meat. 

Cattle 
Sheep 
Beef, fresh 

" salted . 
Mutton, fresh 
Pork, fresh 

n salted . 
Bacon 
Hams 
Meat, preserved 
Unenumerated 
Rabbits 
Poultry and game 
Lard . ‘ 


VOL. CLXXIV.—NO. MLY. 


29,532 


6,180 


23,163,982. 
139,483,503. 
304,839,809. 


1873. 
ewt. 


100,401 
570,000 


260,554 


1902. 
ewt. 


4,300,000 
200,000 
3,707,387 
{ 153,574 
3,659,599 
655,376 
205,265 
5,089,704 
1,482,287 
910,886 

‘a0 655,023 
‘os 451,457 
300,000 
1,650,830 
23,421,388 


25 


289,695 
2,987,229 


626,090 
4,833,969 
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Our Foreign Foop-Suppuiss, 1840, 1873, and 1902—continued. 


II. Fish 


III. Grain, Flour, &c. 


Wheat 
Flour 
Barley 
Oats . 
Oatmeal 
Maize 
n meal 
Peas . 
Beans ‘ ‘ 
Other corns and flour 
Starch, farina, &c. 
Offals, &c. 
Rice and rice-flour 


. Dairy Produce. 

Butter 

Margarine 

Cheese , 

Milk, condensed 
n fresh 


Eggs . 


. Vegetables. 


Onions 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Hops. ‘ 
Unenumerated 


. Fruit, Green. 
Lemons and oranges . 


All others in Group VI. 


VIL. Groceries, &e. 
Tea P 
Sugar, raw 

un -refined 
Molasses 
Glucose 
Cocoa 
Coffee 
Chicory 
Dried fruits . 
Spices 
Yeast 


1840, 
ewt, 


8,637,993 
1,546,523 


6,416,258 


443,918 


1873. 
cwt, 


718,174 


43,863,095 
6,293,918 


44,244,331 


6,559,090 





17,044,692 


100,960,437 





252,661 
226, 462 
106,832 
585,955 


2,393 


2,293 


_—_— 
eee 
eel 


250,000 
4,035,844 
17,388 
458,631 


31,245 
256,200 


445,900 


1,279,566 
1,356,622 


733,860 
3,370,048 


506,615 


7,506,615 
769,400 
769,400 


1,462,200 
14,243,328 
2,273,490 
520,815 


173,000 
281,300 


1,370,727 


not stated 


5,495,208 


20,324,860 


1902. 
ewt, 


242,840 
1,746,210 
2,065,499 
1,897,990 
2,446,628 
2,180,185 
6,375,570 


203,513,462 


3,974,177 
966,170 
2,546,384 
914,087 
22,030 
2,528,900 


10,951,748 


3,000,000 
5,699,090 
783,894 
191,324 
1,160,000 


10,834,308 


7,521,355 
6,523,915 


14,045,270 


2,271,787 
12,562,221 
18,227,329 

1,343,310 

1,154,634 

480,000 
293,702 
85,096 
1,790,927 
310,470 
137,076 


38,656,552 


—_-——-_-_——— 
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Our Foreign Foop-Supptizs, 1840, 1873, and 1902—continued. 


1840. 1873. 1902. 


VIIL Wines, Spirits, dc. galls. galls. galls. 
Wines ‘ 9,311,247 17,905,129 16,456,663 
Spirits ; , 8,657,505 10,259,798 8,737,465 
Mineral waters (1,314,223 

dozen bottles) 1,971,000 


27,165,128 


17,968,752 28,164,927 


Summary of Quantities. 


. Butcher-meat 


. Fish 


. Grain, flour, &c. 
. Dairy produce 

. Vegetables . 

. Fruit, green 


. Groceries 


. Wines, spirits, &c. 


. Tobacco— 


Manufactured 
Unmanufactured. 


I. Butcher-Meat. 


Cattle 
Sheep 
Beef, fresh 


n salted . 


Pork, fresh 

» salted . 
Mutton, fresh 
Bacon 
Hams 


Meat, preserved 
"  wunenumerated . 


Rabbits 


Poultry and game 
rd. : 


II. Fish. 


All kinds 


B. Vatu! 1873 


1840, 
cewt. 


35,804 
17,044,692 
585,955 
2293 


5,495,208 


23,163,952 


galls. 
17,968,752 


Ib. 
1,406,054 
36,680,887 


38,086,941 


1840 


1902 


1840. 
£ 


58,818 


14,657 


“958 
73,733 


1873. 

ewt. 
4,833,969 
718,174 
101,960,437 
3,370,048 
7,506,615 
769,400 
20,324,860 


139,483,503 


galls. 
28,164,927 


Ib. 
1,208,425 
44,142,791 
45,351,216 


£25,037,793 
133,618,291 
224,557,374 


1873. 
£ 
3,354,043 
1,822,531 
519,815 
644,014 


6,245,230 


1,388,881 
13,974,514 


1,003,326 


1902. 

ewt, 
23,421,388 
2,672,741 
203,513,462 
10,951,748 
10,834,308 
14,045,270 
38,656,552 


304,095,469 


galls. 
217,165,128 
Ib. 
3,214,971 
79,703,516 


82,918,487 


1902. 
£ 

7,814,753 
454,422 
7,905,144 
244,002 
1,446,145 
305,587 
6,914,911 
13,426,967 
3,859,002 
2,785,529 
1,199,140 
734,326 
1,059,060 
4,118,990 


52,267,978 


4,283,050 
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Our Foreien Foop-Supprizs, 1840, 1873, and 1902—continued. 


III. Grain, Flour, &c. 


Wheat 

" flour 
Barley 
Oats . 
Oatmeal 
Maize 

" meal e 
Peas . . ; 
Beans ‘ . 
Other corn and meal . 





Starch, farina, offals, &c. 


Rice and rice-flour 


. Dairy Produce. 

Butter 

Margarine 

Cheese ‘ 

Milk, condensed 
" fresh 


Eggs . 


. Vegetables. 


Onions 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Unenumerated 


Hops. 


. Fruits. 


Oranges and lemons . 
All others in Group VI. 


Tea 
Sugar, raw 

" refined 
Molasses F 
Glucose 
Saccharine 
Cocoa 
Coffee 
Chicory 
Dried fruits . 
Spices 
Yeast 


1840. 
£ 
5,880,480 
1,391,653 


2,171,691 


277,449 
9,721,273 


934,846 
424.616 
290, 342 

1,579,804 


516 


150,137 


150,137 


VII. Groceries, dc. (for home consumption). 


3,502,735 
9,053,770 
25,809 
600,949 


73,168 
956,476 


688,423 


1873. 
£ 
38,746 


28,5 
5,912,286 


3,278,974 
55,016,778 


6,955,264 


4,061,456 


2,359,022 
13,375,742 


3,120,154 


3,120,154 


1,124,248 


1,124,248 


11,372,595 
15,106,538 
3,700,601 
245,766 


599,432 
1,050,448 


1,944,235 


Not stated 


14,901,330 


34,019,615 





1902. 
£ 

27,058,049 
8,947,747 
7,130,992 
5,041,321 
486,066 
11,710,773 
83,270 
667,236 
703,621 
576,147 
2,074,122 
2,212,960 


66,692,304 


20,527,934 
¢ 2,569,453 
6,412,420 
1,803,036 
37,613 
6,299,934 


37,650,390 


999,952 
1,589,533 
700,126 
467,022 
798,588 


4,555,221 


8,837,880 
5,027,907 
9,708,466 
269,383 
574,785 


2,427,980 
865,079 
284,351 


33,329,669 


———_—_——— 
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Our Foreign Foop-Surpuiss, 1840, 1873, and 1902—continued. 


1840. 
VIII. Wines, Spirits, &c. £ 
Wines ‘ ‘ 
Spirits 
Mineral waters 


. Tobacco. 
Manufactured 
Unmanufactured 


1873. 
£ 
6,734,809 
2,317,953 


9,052,762 
404,532 


1,420,462 
1,824,994 


Summary of Values. 


1840. 

£ 

I. Butcher-meat 73,733 

Il. Fish ‘ ee 

III. Grain, flour, &c. 972,273 
IV. Dairy produce 1,579,804 
V. Vegetables . , 516 

VI. Fruits ‘ 150,137 
VII. Groceries ‘ 14,901,330 

Unclassified . ove 


Total of foreign foods 17,677,793 


VIII. Wines, spirits, &c. . 
Total of foreign foods 


5,800,000* 
23,479,793 


1,558,000* 


and drinks 


IX. Tobacco 


Total of foreign food, 
drink, and tobacco 25,037,793 


* Estimated at the prices of 1873. 


1873. 
£ 
13,974,514 
1,003,326 
54,016,778 
13,375,742 
3,120,154 
1,124,248 
34,019,615 


120,634,377 


9,052,762 


129,687,139 


1,824,994 
131,512,133 


1902. 
£ 
4,947,767 
2,038,921 
269,998 


7,256,686 


1,891,313 
3,908,497 


5,799,810 


1902. 


£ 
52,267,978 
4,283,050 
66,692,304 
37,650,390 
4,555,221 
9,308,670 
33,329,669 
3,413,596 


211,500,878 


7,256,686 
218,757,564 


5,799,810 
224,557,374t 


+ The exact total of the food, drink, and tobacco imports in the Board of Trade returns is 
£224,519,716, but our tables include several small items from other classes which we think 


properly belong here. 


OUR DECREASING HOME-GROWN FOOD. 


As a counterfoil to the enor- plies let us see now how our 


mous and rapidly increasing home-grown food dwindles both 


volume of our foreign food-sup- relatively and absolutely :— 


ACREAGE UNDER Crop IN THE Unirep Kinepom, 1871-75 anp 1902. 


1871-75. 


I. Corn Crop. acres. 


Wheat. 3,737,140 
Barley . ‘ 2,598,713 
Oats . ‘ . 4,233,277 
Rye . , ‘ 67,609 
Beans . ‘ 565,295 
Peas . A ‘ 341,543 


11,543,577 


1902. 
acres. 
1,772,840 
2,083,014 
4,157,079 

78,164 
245,656 
180,292 


8,517,045 
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ACREAGE UNDER CROP IN TH 


II. Green Crops. 


Potatoes 
Turnips 
Mangold 
Cabbage, &c. 
Vetches 
Others . 


Ill. Hay 


LivE-StocK IN THE UNITED 


I. Horses. 


Agricultural 
One year and over 
Under one year 


Total horses 


. Cattle. 


Cows in milk . 
Two years and over 
One to two years 
Under one year 


Total cattle 


. Sheep. 
Ewes for breeding 
One year and above 
Under one year 


Total sheep 


. Pigs. 
Sows for breeding 
Other pigs 


Total pigs 


E UnitTep Kinapom—continued. 


1871-75. 1902. 
acres. acres. 
1,507,118 1,214,575 
2,476,352 1,905,273 

377,843 519,337 
221.070 239,677 
£175,560 

491,390 | 186,687 
5,073,773 4,241,109 


not recorded. 6,151,501 


Kinepom, 1871-75 anv 1902. 


1871-75. 1902, 
1,451,131 
369,120 
191,450 


1,820,113 2,011,701 


4,102,061 
2,474,735 
2,463,645 
2,437,383 


9,932,443 11,477,824 


11,883,439 
6,845,246 
12,101,204 


33,192,418 30,829,889 


452,050 
2,959,079 


3,782,134 3,411,129 


THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1846 ALMOST SELF-DEPENDENT. 


From the above tables it may 
be learned that on the eve of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws the 
United Kingdom was virtually 
a self-supporting country. It 
imported only 23 million cwt. 
of foreign foods, as compared 
with 1394 million ewt. in 1873, 
and 304 million cwt. in 1902. 
Its food-bill payable abroad 


7 


rose during the same period of 
sixty-two years from 17} millions 
sterling a-year in 1840 to 1204 
millions in 1873, and 2244 mil- 
lions in 1902. Concurrently the 
population of the United King- 
dom increased by only 63 per 
cent—namely, from 26} millions 
in 1840 to 314 millions in 1873, 
and to nearly 42 millions in 
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1902. With an increase of pro- 
ductive power, represented by 
15} million people, the expend- 
iture on foreign food rose 200 
millions sterling a-year! Of 
this about 160 millions a-year 
was in food -stuffs which can 
be produced at home—not, of 
course, in sufficient quantity 
for all our wants, but in 
much larger quantity than at 
present. 

The tables further show, as 
to our home production, that 
instead of advancing by leaps 
and bounds as our food imports 
do, it is declining in most of 
its principal branches. The 
average of our corn crops has, 
in the past thirty years, shrunk 
from 114 million acres to 84 
millions—a decrease of fully 26 
per cent, or 1 per cent per 
annum. Though our farmers 


were supposed to be finding 
compensation in live-stock for 
their losses on cereals, the aver- 
age of our green crops is also 
on the decline. In the past 
thirty years it has fallen from 
5 million acres to 4} millions, 
a decrease of 16 per cent. The 
shrinkage has been universal 
among our principal root-crops, 
with the one exception of man- 
golds. Saddest and most dis- 
appointing of all are the live- 
stock returns. They show in 
one or two classes small gains, 
but in others heavy decreases. 
Our cattle have in the past 
thirty years multiplied to the 
very moderate extent of a 
million and a half—from under 
10 millions to nearly 114 mil- 
lions. But in sheep there has 
been a loss of fully 2} millions, 
and in pigs of 370,000. 


A CENTURY AGO THREE TIMES AS MUCH LAND PER HEAD 
CULTIVATED AS THERE IS TO-DAY. 


Whether we regard these 
figures from a fiscal, a com- 
mercial, or an economic stand- 
point, they are full of serious 
portent for the future of the 
country. We have actually 
a smaller cultivated area to- 
day than we had before the 
repeal of the corn laws. For 
sixty years it has been reced- 
ing, while with equal persist- 
ence the quality of the cultiva- 
tion has degenerated. The 
area under crop has shrunk 
year by year, and permanent 
pasture has extended. Eighty 
years ago the total cultivated 
area was stated before a Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons (1827) to be 46,139,000 
acres, The population then 


numbered 23,061,000; conse- 
quently there were on an aver- 
age two acres of cultivated land 
for every man, woman, and child 
in the three kingdoms. Now, 
we have 42 millions of people 
living on a cultivated area only 
a fraction larger than that of 
1827, and the average per head 
has sunk to about nine-tenths 
of an acre. Even at the be- 
ginning of the last century we 
had almost as much land under 
cultivation as there is to-day. 
The area then was computed 
at 42,881,000 acres, and as 
the population numbered only 
16,338,000, the average per 
head was nearly two and three- 
quarter acres, against nine- 
tenths of an acre to-day. 
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A hundred years ago we 
were making the most of our 
agricultural resources. George 
III. well deserved his title of 
“Farmer King,” for during his 
sixty years’ reign (1760-1820) 
no less than six and a half 
million acres of waste land were 
enclosed and brought under 
cultivation. How many acres, 
we wonder, were enclosed during 
the longer reign of Queen 
Victoria? Her enlightened sub- 
jects preferred developing the 
American prairies to growing 
an extra blade of wheat on 
their own prairie lands at home. 
If they had been told that as 
recently as 1821 and 1822 the 
United Kingdom raised all the 
corn it consumed, they might 
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have scouted the idea as in- 
credible. The additional infor- 
mation that it was only in 
1808 we ceased to be a corn- 
exporting country might have 
been received with still greater 
incredulity. But what would 
the people of 1808 have 
thought of their great-grand- 
children paying, as they do to- 
day, two hundred and eleven 
millions sterling a-year, or more 
than four millions sterling per 
week, for foreign foods, while 
whole parishes at home are run- 
ning to waste | 

There is some fine scope for in- 
quiry into the progress not only 
of our agriculture but of our eco- 
nomic condition generally under 
the free-trade dispensation. 


FORTY MILLIONS A-YEAR OF FARMING PROFITS LOST 


SINCE 


Are our people as a whole so 
much better off as is generally 
assumed in all the main re- 
quisites of health and comfort 
than they were under the old 
régime? Passing over the 
landowners, who, if they have 
suffered heavy losses, have also 
enjoyed large compensations in 
other directions, let us consider 
only the hard cases of the 
farmer and the farm-labourer. 
Sir Henry Campbell - Banner- 
man claims our tears for an 
imaginary twelve millions of 
people, living, he says, on the 
verge of starvation. How and 
why they came to be living on 
the verge of starvation he does 
not explain. But there is no 
ambiguity or vagueness about 
the sorry plight of the farming 
interest. For thirty years it 
has lived on the verge of bank- 


1843. 


ruptcy, and has not simply 
hungered but has toiled and 
struggled and suffered for the 
preservation of an apparently 
doomed industry. Not only 
have farming profits for the 
most part disappeared, but in 
too many cases farming capital 
has followed it. 

Strange as it may seem, the 
British farmer was at one time 
a considerable contributor to 
the income and property tax. 
But nowadays the income-tax 
payers of his class are few and 
far between. The assessments 
under Schedule B (profits from 
the occupation of land) have 
shrunk wofully since they were 
first made on the revival of the 
tax by Sir Robert Peel in 1843. 
We give here the figures for 
that year alongside of those for 
1901. 
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ASSESSMENTS UNDER SCHEDULE B (Farminea Prorits), 1843 anp 1901. 


England and Wales 
Scotland . 


A loss of thirty-two and a 
half millions per annum in sixty 
years! But the loss to the 
public revenue was even greater 
than that of the farmers. The 
above £14,359,781 assessed in 
1901 was the gross amount 
that came under the review of 
the Income Tax Commissioners. 
Actual payment was received 
on only a fraction of it, the 
amount having been reduced by 
exemptions, remissions, and 
abatements to £4,706,301,—in- 
cluding Ireland, which had not 
been subject to income tax in 
1843. British agriculture has 
become such an unprofitable 
industry that even the Govern- 
ment can make very little out 
of it. If farming paid as well 
to-day as it did in 1843—when 
the price of wheat was by no 
means excessive—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might 
be getting 1ld. in the £ on 
farming profits of over fifty 
millions sterling, including 


1848. 
£41,558,559 
5,211,365 


£46,769,924 


1901. 
£12,380,171 
1,979,610 


£14,359,781 


Ireland, instead of on a beg- 
garly £4,701,000. The differ- 
ence — namely, lld. in the 
£ on £46,300,000—would be 
£2,122,000 a-year, or very 
nearly as much as the shilling 
duty on corn and flour pro- 
duced last year. When the 
free-importers are counting up 
their gains, let them not forget 
to set off against them over 
forty millions of depreciation 
in agricultural incomes, and 
fully two millions of consequent 
loss to the Exchequer. 

‘The Spectator,’ in one of 
its anti- Chamberlain frenzies, 
challenges any one to mention 
a British industry which has 
been killed by free trade. It 
appears to have forgotten that 
there was once an industry 
called British agriculture, which 
had a taxable income of nearly 
47 millions sterling, now re- 
duced by sixty years of free 
imports to little more than 14 
millions ! 


WHAT FREE IMPORTS HAVE COST US IN THE FORM OF 
INCOME TAX. 


But there is another and 
larger question at issue be- 
tween the income tax and the 
corn laws. Most people seem 
to have forgotten, and the free 
importers are particularly care- 
ful not to remind them, that 
the income tax was reimposed 
by Sir Robert Peel in order to 
make good the losses antici- 


pated from the reduction of the 
tariff. It was, in short, the 
price the country had to pay 
for free trade and corn law 
repeal. Sir Robert thought it 
would only be needed for seven 
years, but now we seem likely 
to have it for even seventy 
times seven. Great Britain 
without an income tax is one 
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of the remotest visions of the 
remotest corner of an unborn 
fiscal paradise. The British 
public have been so skilfully 
and systematically fooled over 
the tariff reforms of 1840-46 
that they entirely forget the 
price they have had to pay for 
their so-called free trade. They 
never put any inconvenient 
questions to the Cobden Club 
about the five and a_ half 
millions a-year of income tax 
which was levied on them in 
lieu of customs duties nomin- 
ally remitted. We say nomin- 
ally remitted, because though 
the list of duties was greatly 
curtailed, their gross produce 
increased instead of diminished. 
In the first seven years of free 
trade the Exchequer obtained 
as large customs revenue as 
ever, and five and a half 
millions a-year of income tax in 
addition. How many hundred 
millions of income tax it has 
under various pretexts levied 
since, some obliging statistician 
might reckon up for us. 

Even if the income tax had 
proved a temporary arrange- 
ment, as Sir Robert Peel in- 
tended, the taxpayers would 
have found at the end of the 
seven years that they had made 
a very bad bargain with the 
Government. The figures given 
below show how the customs 
and income tax receipts of 
these seven years compared 


Population. 


27,052,000 
41,952,000 


1842 
1902-3 . 


Suppose that Sir Robert 
Peel had left the tariff alone 


and spared us the income tax, 
or had reformed the tariff 
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with the year 1842—the last 
under the old régime. 


Customs, Income Tax. 


1842 . £23,492,884 





22,609,957 
24,085,442 
21,801,198 
22,185,582 
21,674,721 
22,645,493 


1843-44 . 
1845 : 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


. 22 »264,259 
£157, 266, 652 





The average customs rev- 
enue of the seven years was 
£22,466,665, and the average 
yield of the income tax was 
£5,508,716. As compared with 
the customs receipts of 1842, 
there was a saving of about a 
million a-year, which had to be 
paid for with new taxation to 
the amount of five and a half 
millions a-year. If we enlarge 
our survey from the first seven 
years of free trade to the first 
sixty years, the fact that the 
taxpayers have had to pay 
smartly for the cheap loaf will 
become still more obvious. It 
may be a matter of historical 
interest to them to learn that 
they are contributing in the 
year 1903 exactly the same 
amount per head of customs 
duties as their grandfathers 
did in 1842, before Sir Robert 
Peel’s tariff reforms came into 
operation. The coincidence is 
indeed remarkable, as the sub- 
joined figures indicate. 

Customs 

Revenue. 
£23,492,000 

36,400,000 


Per Head, 
17s. 
17s. 

gradually, in such a way that 

no income tax had been needed, 
how much greater a financier 
he would have been, to say 
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nothing of how much nobler a 
public benefactor. Among the 
great fiscal errors and mis- 
fortunes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the revival of the income 
tax must be considered one of 
the worst. Its effect on the 
morals of our public finance 
has been deplorable, and on our 
public expenditure disastrous. 
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Without the easy and seduc- 
tive help of the income tax, 
bloated armaments, and still 
more bloated Budgets, could 
never have become possible. 
The old-fashioned tariff would 
have been a much more effect- 
ual check on them than any 
number of Select Committees 
and Royal Commissions. 


FOREIGN FOOD, DRINK, AND TOBACCO FORM HALF OF OUR 
‘“¢ MAGNIFICENT IMPORTS.” 


The growth of direct taxes, 
which has now reached so 
alarming a height, coincides 
with the no less alarming 
increase in our annual bill for 
imported food. The two are 
so closely associated as to be 
counterparts of each other. 
When free-trade oracies tell 
us, as they often do,—it is, in 
fact, their staple advice,—to 
look to our “magnificent im- 
ports” and let our exports 
take care of themselves, we 
may reply that the “magnif- 
icent imports” are apt to 
assume a different colour when 
analysed. We reproduce below 
a series of them, which was 
recently paraded with pride 
in a Cobdenite organ. 


BritisH Imports since 1850, 1N 
MILLIons oF £, 


Average of 
1851-55 £145 
1855-60 182 
1861-65 247 
1866-70 292 
1871-75 359 


Average of 
1876-80 £382 
1881-85 389 
1886-90 389 
1891-95 417 
1896-1900 474 


If we reminded the Cobdenite 
organ that nearly one-half of 
these “magnificent imports” 
consist of food, much of which 
we ought to grow ourselves, it 


might be retorted on us, “So 
much the better.”” The Cobden- 
ites at one time measured the 
prosperity of the country by 
our food imports. It was their 
favourite and, as they supposed, 
their most invincible argument. 
The ‘ Financial Reform Alman- 
ack’ of thirty years ago used 
to sing pans of triumph over 
the fact that the food imported 
in 1873 exceeded by 102 millions 
sterling the imports of 1840. 
It must have fallen since into 
degenerate hands, for we ob- 
serve no rejoicings over the 
fact, which should have been 
still more exhilarating to it, 
that the food imported in 1903 
exceeds by over 200 millions 
sterling the imports of 1840. 
The influx of foreign food is 
no longer regarded as an un- 
qualified benefit even by the 
most “convinced free-trader.” 
It begins to be realised that 
there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. 

Whether or not it is a sign of 
prosperity to have the greater 
part of our food-supplies raised 
for us abroad must depend in 
the first place on how they are 
paid for. It may be out of 
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earnings or out of capital, or 
partly both. This is an intri- 
cate branch of the problem, 
which the free-importers are 
to have trouble with hereafter. 
But the simplest mind will see 
at a glance how much of the 
magnificence will be stripped 
from our “ magnificent imports” 
if we deduct imported food. In 
the above list the average of 
1871-75 will be reduced by 130 
millions, and the average of 
1896-1900 by about 200 millions. 
The industrial imports of the 
two periods will then be 229 
millions sterling for 1871-75, 


Population. 


31,513,000 
41,164,000 


1871-75 
1896-1900 


So much for the magnificent 
growth of our magnificent im- 
ports! If it were not for Sir 


Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 


twelve millions who are “con- 
tinually on the verge of star- 
vation,” notwithstanding the 
£5 per head per annum spent 
on foreign food for them, our 
imports would be growing in 
the wrong direction. In the 
last quarter of the nineteenth 
century that portion of them 
which we can neither eat nor 
drink nor smoke seems to have 
in some unaccountable way de- 
clined from £7, 5s. per head per 
annum to £6, 13s. per head. 
Thirty years ago it was said 
that we drank ourselves out of 
the Alabama indemnity. But 
now the free importers tell us 
a still more wonderful thing, 
that we are eating ourselves 
—on tinned beef and frozen 
mutton—into a state of phe- 
nomenal prosperity. 
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and 274 millions for 1896-1900. 
An increase of 45 millions 
sterling in a quarter of a 
century—less than two millions 
a-year—can hardly be called 
terrific progress. Allowing for 
increase of population, it is not 
progress at all, but the reverse, 
In order merely to maintain in 
1896-1900 the same average 
per head of the population as 
in 1871-75, the industrial im- 
ports ought to have increased 
by nearer 70 millions a - year 
than 45 millions. The proper 
comparison would be as fol- 
lows :— 


Industrial 
Imports. 


£229,000,000 
274,000,000 


Per Head. 


£7 5 0 
613 0 


If it never occurs to the ad- 
mirers of our “ magnificent im- 
ports” that more than half of 
them is practically a huge 
stomach-tax on the country, 
still less do they condescend to 
trouble themselves about how 
the “ magnificent imports” are 
to be paid for. On this point 
more absolute lunacy and non- 
sense have been talked by free- ' 
trade oracles than on any other, 
which is saying a good deal. 
Sometimes, with the fatalism of 
Turks, they declare that imports 
make exports—a sophism too 
absurd to require contradiction. 
When asked to explain the 
enormous excess of our imports 
over our exports—528 millions 
sterling, or, deducting re-ex- 
ports, 462} millions sterling, 
against 283 millions—they re- 
tort with a facetious inquiry if 
it is not good business to get a 
pound in exchange for twelve 
shillings? If it were proved, 
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or even provable, that the 
foreigner was fool enough to 
give us @ pound in exchange for 
twelve shillings, such facetious 
consolation might pass; but, 
unhappily, we have not better 
authority for it than that of 
Cobden Club  pamphleteers, 
whose chief stock-in-trade con- 
sists of axioms manufactured 
for the occasion. 

How we have so far con- 
trived to pay for 462} millions 
sterling of imports with 283 
millions of exports will be a 
standing conundrum in politi- 
cal economy for years to come. 
But the paradox can be ex- 
pressed in another and more 
explicable form. For example, 
can it be considered satisfactory 
that a community of forty-two 
millions of people, consuming 
2244 millions sterling of foreign 
food and drink, besides 170 to 
180 millions sterling of home- 
grown food, should not have 
more than 283 millions sterling 
a-year of its own surplus pro- 
duce to send abroad? Are we 
doing our duty either by our- 
selves or by the rest of the 
world in consuming over £10 
per head per annum, and ex- 
porting only £7 per head per 
annum, if so much? 

In conclusion, here are a few 
facts connected with the food- 
supplies of the United Kingdom 
to reflect upon :— 

On imported food and drink 
we are spending at the rate of 
over 220 millions sterling a- 
year, or including tobacco 2244 
millions. 

At the same time the whole 
of the home-grown food we 
can muster has been valued 
by competent authorities at 
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only 173 millions 
a-year. 

We are rapidly killing off 
our domestic agriculture, driv- 
ing our farmers into bank- 
ruptey, and our farm-labourers 
into city slums. 

Weare, by means of unwhole- 
some living, overcrowding in 
cities, excessive smoking, bet- 
ting, and other urban excite- 
ments, emasculating the man- 
hood of the country at such a 
rate that the Director-General 
of the Army Medical Service, 
in a special memorandum, 
dated 2nd April 1903, declares 
“a large proportion of the 
men who offer themselves for 
enlistment in the army to be 
physically unfit for military 
service.” 

Our foreign food-bill, if it 
could be all spent at home, 
would furnish £4, 10s. per acre 
of additional capital for every 
acre under crop and grass in 
the United Kingdom. 

And if all food imports not 
producible at home were ex- 
cluded, the average would still 
be over £4 per acre. 

Such a sum might give per- 
manent employment to nearly 
four million farm - labourers, 
at an average wage of a pound 
per week. 

Wisely spent, it might bless 
our decaying rural parishes 
with a faint reflection of the 
prosperity which our enormous 
purchases of foreign food have 
shed on the United States, the 
Argentine Republic, and other 
grain-growing countries. 

And it might give us some 
relief from the burden of direct 
taxation, which is crushing the 
productive powers of the 


sterling 
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country more than the highest 
conceivable amount of tariff 
protection ever could. 

The income tax, which was 
revived in 1843 in order to 
lighten the tariff, has become 
far more oppressive than the 
worst tariff in our fiscal history 
ever could have been. 

From small beginnings our 
food imports have now swelled 
to such an enormous bulk that 
they give a misleading char- 
acter to our whole foreign 
trade, exports and imports 
alike. 

Moreover, they give a ficti- 
tious magnificence to our im- 
ports by grossly exaggerating 
their productive value. 

And they contribute much 
less than they ought to do to 
our exports, because such a 
large proportion of them van- 
ishes in luxury and smoke. 

Finally, they mystify and con- 
fuse all estimates of the econo- 


mic progress of the country in 


the past sixty years. If they 
were eliminated, so that our 
industrial imports could be 
brought into direct comparison 
with our industrial exports, 
not a little of the glamour of 
the free-trade régime might 
evaporate. 

If the free-importers will per- 
sist in arguing this question on 
their stomachs instead of stand- 
ing up to it like men, let them 
face the large facts and not 
trifle with the small ones. 
What would be all that the 
British farmer could make out 
of a shilling or even a half- 
crown per quarter duty on 
corn compared with what 
foreign producers are making 
out of the 160 millions’ worth 
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of grain, flour, meat, and dairy 
produce which we import every 
year? A mere 10 per cent 
profit overhead gives the latter 
16 millions a-year. Assuming 
foreign imports to be reduced 
by no more than a quarter, there 
would be 40 millions sterling 
a-year of British money turned 
back to the land. What 
might not that mean to the 
British farmer and the farm- 
labourer, both of them at 
present decaying races? What 
might it not mean to hundreds 
of depopulated and almost de- 
serted parishes, which are rap- 
idly returning to a state of 
nature? What might it not 
mean to the millions of 
“hungry stomachs” in our 
city slums, who might be put 
back on the land from which 
they were driven by the cheap 
loaf ? 

Cheap loaf, indeed! What 
pettifogging mockery, that 
political pedants should first 
spread a desert around them, 
and then, standing up in the 
midst of it, should weep over 
the hungry stomachs which 
cannot bear a fraction of a 
penny added to their foreign 
bread! These hungry stom- 
achs would seem to have fared 
badly on the foreign loaf. It 
has not agreed well with them 
any more than with its polit- 
ical exploiters. Not a bad 
cure for them might be to 
restore some of the corn- 
fields at home, which have 
been wiped out in order to 
make room for the foreign 
loaf. 

The above long and formid- 
able array of facts we put 
before our readers without any 
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preconception, in the hope that 
they will be studied without 
preconception or prejudice. It 
would be an insult to them to 
attempt to weigh and measure 
them by any narrow standard 
set up beforehand in our own 
minds. Still more unworthy 
of them and of our boasted 
national intelligence would it 
be to try to turn them off with 
a party catchword or a stereo- 
typed maxim. They cannot be 
appreciated as they ought to be 
until we have taken Lord Salis- 
bury’s advice to “clear our 
minds of cant.” As yet we are 
only on the threshold of the 
problem they raise. The solu- 
tion is still far off, and it may 
be none of those which are 
being bandied about in the 
fiscal controversies of the day. 

The first step toward a solu- 
tion will be to realise the over- 
whelming gravity of the facts 
themselves, and the portentous 
future which they are preparing 
for us. The discussion of them 
may produce great diversity 
and even extravagance of 
opinion. But everything will 
be pardonable save systematic 
distortion and the smug self- 
complacent dogmatism which 
assumes that the only remedy 
for economic evils is to explain 
them away. Of both these 
unfair and illegitimate weapons 
we have lately had character- 
istic specimens. 

Mr Chamberlain’s journal- 
istic opponents continue week 
in and week out to harp on 
a mutilated sentence torn from 
its context in one of his earliest 
speeches—“ If you are to give 
a preference to the colonies 
-+. you must put a tax on 
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food.” They have thought it 
smart to hammer day after day 
on this distorted quotation, as 
if it were the whole issue. 
Their dishonest use of it ought, 
however, to be neutralised here- 
after by the emphatic dis- 
avowal which Mr Chamberlain 
has lately made in his published 
letter to Mr A. Griffith Bos- 
cawen, M.P. An explicit de- 
claration like the following does 
not leave much room for per- 
version—“ As regards food, there 
is nothing in the policy of tariff 
reform which I have put before 
the country which need increase 
in the slightest degree the cost 
of living of any family in the 
country.” 

A very pretentious and withal 
comical specimen of the dog- 
matic platitude has been fur- 
nished by the fourteen pro- 
fessors and “appointed teach- 
ers” of political economy who 
recently launched in the col- 
umns of the daily press a pro- 
nunciamento against the wicked 
designs attributed to Mr Cham- 
berlain. They did not, of 
course, describe them in that 
rude fashion. With proper re- 
gard for academic sweetness 
and light, they spoke of them 
as “certain matters of a more 
or less technical character 
connected with the fiscal 
proposals which now occupy 
the attention of the country.” 
How this learned and mys- 
tic phraseology recalls former 
pronunciamentos of these same 
professorial pundits, especi- 
ally the one on bi-metallism. 
Professor Edgeworth and Mr 
Leonard Courtney are always 
leading forlorn hopes of this 
kind. They make frequent 
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incursions into the city with 
the benevolent object of teach- 
ing city men their business. 
They hold academic patents for 
ideal currency, ideal banks, 
and ideal systems of commerce. 
But ignorant city men go their 
own way, regardless of all the 
scientific warnings that are 
wasted on them. Neither Mr 
Leonard Courtney nor Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth is any longer 
in the bloom of youth, but we 
have yet to hear of a single 
practical result of any of their 
pronunciamentos. Bi - metal- 
lism is as dead as Queen Anne— 
lectured to death by “ appoint- 
ed teachers” of political econ- 
omy. Cobdenism will soon 


share its fate if Mr Leonard 
Courtney and Professor Edge- 
worth are allowed to take it 
under their learned protection. 

The fourteen pundits have 
little or nothing to say beyond 


the stereotyped dogmatising of 
free-trade text- books. With 
commendable caution they 
avoid definite statements, and 
prefer intuitions to prosaic 
facts. They are much given 
to “apprehending” things. 
All kinds of evils, they tell us, 
are to be “apprehended” from 
the “suggested arrangements.” 
Among the samples _ they 
specially mention are a return 
to protection, with all the evils 
it brings in its train—loss of 
purity in politics, unfair ad- 
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vantage to the powers of 
jobbery and corruption, unjust 
distribution of wealth, and the 
growth of “sinister interests.” 
We should have thought these 
were ethical rather than econo- 
mic bogeys, but apparently 
they are the best the fourteen 
professors can muster among 
them. It may also be remarked 
that they are mere prophecy, of 
the most imaginative and grat- 
uitous sort. 

When the fourteen professors 
are not dogmatising they are 
prophesying, and when they are 
not prophesying they are dog- 
matising. They never by any 
chance give bewildered laymen 
a scrap of information. They 
set themselves up as high-priests 
of economic law and gospel, and 
expect their decisions, however 
unsupported or disputable, to 
be received with reverential 
obedience. For our own poor 
part we invite them to turn 
over in their academic minds 
the prospect which the above 
statistics present to us of a 
time, not far distant, when we 
shall be as dependent on foreign 
food as the Romans were during 
their decline and fall. Whatdo 
our Gamaliels think of such an 
outlook? If they do not relish 
it, how do they suppose it is to 
be averted? What have their 
text-books and their manifestoes 
to tell us on this most vital 
question of the day? 


[The next article of this series will deal with the first batch 
of “inquiry statistics” under the title of “A Century of British 


Progress.” —Ep. B.M.] 
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